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| Be past August brought my family the joyful 
chance to watch our daughter graduate from 
BYU. And a great time was had by all. There's 
nothing quite like spending a brilliantly lit, blue- 
skied day next to those mountains—taking 
pictures of loved ones smiling with pride—to lift 
your heart and help you believe in the future. 
Holding her BYU degree in front of her, she 
stood in the center of those pictures, her face 
shining with relief, gratitude, pride, and expecta- 
tion. 

An unexpected highlight to our week of 
graduation celebration was Supreme Court 
Justice Sandra Day O'Connor's commencement 
address. She began by recalling her own gradua- 
tion from Stanford Law School in 1952 and the 
reality that the only job offer she received from 
the private sector was as a legal secretary. She 
went on to say that in that same year Adlai 
Stevenson gave the commencement address at 
Smith College where he encouraged the gradu- 
ates to be proud of their accomplishments and to 
use the education that they had just completed to 
influence their husbands and sons to influence the 
world, Justice O'Connor finished her story by 
saying, “Isn't it wonderful that that address will 
never again be given in the United States? 
Today, young women are expected to have, and 
do have, a direct influence on public affairs. 
There are more women in public office, in state 
and national legislative positions, than ever 
before and there are more women candidates for 
public office at all levels of government than ever 
before in our history." 

Continuing with this theme and speaking 
from her own experience, O'Connor told the 
2,428 graduates, 1,137 of whom were women, 








A, part of our Twentieth Anniver- 
sary celebration, we are beginning to 
organize a "future search conference" 
to be held in the Boston area next 

| spring. After working through a 
process to find the "common ground" 
| amongst them, conference participants 
will work to create an ideal future for 
the acceptance of diversity in our 
Mormon culture. The conference 
includes two days of meetings spread 
over a three-day period and requires 
that all those who attend participate for 
the entire time. We are currently 
working out the particulars—precise 
focus of the conference, dates, place, 
and cost. If you are interested in 
participating in or contributing to the 
conference and would like more 
information, please write to: 
Exponent II 

Future Search Conference 

Box 128 

Arlington, MA 02174 
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Adding Another Floor 


by Sue Paxman 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


that it is now possible to choose from a wide 
variety of paths. 

"As students today, your challenges will 
come not so much in breaking new paths as your 
mothers, grandmothers, and I have done but in 
deciding which of the many paths now open you 
should choose from. As far as I'm concerned, it 
is worth every bit of the extra effort I put into it 
to have a family as well as a career... . As for 
women today, the tide is running in your favor; 
the wind is at your back." 

She then went on to discuss some of the 
adjustments that we as a society must make in 
order for women to reach their potential, to make 
the best use of their talents, to contribute to the 
larger good. To clarify her point, she told a story 
about a university in the Boston area that decided 
to expand its science building by adding a third 
floor. During construction, an engineer from his 
office in the building next door observed that if 
the addition continued as planned it would crush 
the bottom two floors. The building as designed 
could not bear the extra weight. Upon the 
engineer's suggestion, the architects reworked 
their plans. The third floor was extended out 
beyond the rest of the building by five feet on all 
four sides, and pillars were placed under the 
overhang to provide the extra support that was 
needed. As Justice O'Connor pointed out, 
although the building didn't look like the original 
design had indicated it would, it was a strong, 
sound structure, and as an added bonus, it pro- 
vided more space than was originally intended. 

So too, she advised, should we look to 
the way we structure our lives and the relation- 
ships in which we engage, and she admonished 
the graduates to look at how they can change 


those structures to make certain that the women 
among them achieve their potential and make 
their contribution. As she made clear in her 
concluding remarks, our society and our 
economy need the best from all of us. Rethinking 
and redesigning the structures that we build to 
help us get our work done, relate to each other, 
and be of service is worth all our best efforts. 

Justice O'Connor wished the graduates 
well as they looked forward to expanding the 
structure of their families and asked them to 
remember that with the proper support any 
structure, no matter how unique the design, will 
stand and accomplish even, perhaps, expand its 
original purpose. 

The several young women graduates that 
I talked to afterwards were thrilled. One of the 
most influential role models for women in this 
country had just given them wonderful new 
insights on how to approach the days ahead. 
With joy, they felt they could look to the chal- 
lenges of the future confident that they would 
find the resources and support to meet those 
challenges. 

In this issue, you will find several articles 
written by and for single Mormon women. Our 
hope is that the voices speaking here offer the 
kinds of insight and support that will help us 
create the new kinds of family and relationship 
structures that Justice O'Connor described as 
possible. We belong to a church and a culture 
that places high value on families and the love 
and support that family units give to individual 
souls. Let's listen to the voices in this issue and 
work together to be certain that they are not only 
heard but that they are part of what we consider 
and value as we build the families of our future. 


Celebrate Tvenly Years g Gaponent EZ 


A. another way of celebrating Exponent IT's 

twentieth year of publication, we are making a 
promise to catch our production schedule up so 
that we will once again be publishing four issues 
in a calendar year. Our goal is to publish six 
issues in 1995, six in 1996, and four per year 
after that. 

To help you keep up with your subscrip- 
tion, we will print the publication date of the next 
issue in each paper as well as the approximate 
date of mailing of the current issue. That way 
you should be able to tell about when to begin 
looking for an issue to arrive. (Bulk mailing 
being what it is, the time that it takes to deliver 
the papers varies from area to area.) 

The subscription rate will still cover four 
issues. That means, if you are to renew after this 
issue (Volume 18, Number 4), you will be 
renewing again in about July, at the completion 
of Volume 19 instead of at the end of the year. 

Volume 18, Number 4 (the issue that you 
are reading) was mailed to you during the first 
part of the week of December 22. Make a mental 


note of how long it took this issue to get to you. 
Assume that that is approximately how long 
future issues will take, then you will know when 
to start looking for Exponent to arrive in the 
mail. Volume 19, Number 1 will be mailed the 
week of February 27. 

Wish us good luck. We are committed 
to getting your issues to you in a timely manner. 
Please let us know if you hear that another 
reader in your area has gotten an issue and you 
haven't. (The hotline message machine number 
is 617/868-3463.) The postal service is very 
good at getting renewals cards and requests for 
gift subscriptions to you using our labels, but the | 
papers, using the same labels, don't seem to 
travel as well. 

Speaking of gift subscriptions, you must | 
have a few friends for whom you are still 
looking for a special gift. Why not send Expo- | 
nent 11? Their first issue will be Volume 19, | 
Number 1, and they will receive it just in time 
for St. Patrick's Day. 
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Inspirations come 
in the night 
to those who dream 


D uring the Exponent Reunion of 1992, Mary 
Bradford encouraged all of those who planned to 
attend her session to remember the contents and 
details of their dreams that night. Being an active 
dreamer, I thought this would be an easy assign- 
ment, but as hard as I tried to capture my dreams, 
they eluded me, and I awoke disappointed that I 
was unable to conjure up a meaningful mental 
movie 

Although feeling unprepared, I went to 
Mary’s session and found myself totally en- 
thralled with her knowledge and reflections on 
how to capture and understand the spiritual 
significance of our dreams. Mary suggested that, 
in order to remember our dreams, we should 
write about them, tell someone about them, or 
hang a “dream catcher” over our beds in the 
tradition of the Native Americans. She spoke of 
capturing the emotion and color of our dreams by 
keeping a separate “dream diary” that would be a 
record of the subconscious portion of our lives 
This record keeping, strangely enough, was 
something I had done as a first-grader when I 
wrote and illustrated the memories of a nightmare 


by Keni Densley 
Barrington, Rhode Island 
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I had had. It involved a “poison goatman” who 
would have struck me dead at his very touch 
except for the fact that I could escape him by 
running away at top speed and then taking a 
Superman-like jump that launched me into flight 
This dream of almost forty years ago clearly 
remains in my mind because I wrote about it and 
drew pictures that captured its finest details. This 
experience served to remind me once again that 
what we sometimes do instinctively as children 
we must be taught to do again as adults. 

I didn’t record my dreams like that again 
until two years ago when I dreamed that I was 
observing a group of about ten people, some of 
whom I knew. One was a student of mine; 
another was “John,” the 350-pound husband of 
one of my colleagues. I was positioned some- 
where above the group where they did not notice 
me, and as I watched, the group ran from a 
crystaline sandy beach into a shallow body of 
water and proceeded to “pigpile” on top of one 
another. John, with his enormous weight was the 
last to join the pile. After what seemed like the 
passing of several minutes, and to my horror, I 
became aware that someone on the bottom of the 
pile was about to die 

Incredibly, at the same moment, the pile 
began to open up, and I watched attentively as 


each person stood up and formed a circle around 
the two remaining figures that lay submerged in 
the milky water. Very slowly one of the figures, 
a woman with longer slender arms and body, 
began to stand, and with her arms outstretched in 
the likeness of a forklift, she effortlessly held the 
body of another being, neither human nor animal, 
but celestial and female and having a human 
body. Her face was a pale bluish-green and 
appeared milky because of the water that lay over 
her. Her eyes were closed, and the expression 
was one of total peace—clear, pure, and sweet. I 
suddenly realized that her life and spirit were 
gone, but at the moment of that realization, her 
face crested the surface of the milky water. As it 
did, her eyes slowly opened, and a serene smile 
spread across her previously lifeless face— 
alive...renewed...reborn. An overwhelming 
comfort filled my soul; not only had I witnessed 
the return of life, but somehow I had the feeling 
that that life was mine 

At the time of this dream, I had just been 
through two-and-a-half very painful years, and at 
times I had wondered whether there would ever 
be any relief from the tremendous pressures that I 
was experiencing. This dream seemed to put 
some of my feelings into a new perspective as 
well as to leave me with a beautifully serene 
picture of that face indelibly etched into my 
mind, a memory that brought me a wonderful 
feeling of peace. This dream was undoubtedly 
the most spiritually meaningful one that I have 
ever had. 

A short while later, I visited a friend on 
Nantucket Island. In the course of making the 
rounds of the local shops, I found myself, again 
from my position above, looking down into a 
glass display case that contained a pair of ear- 
rings with a round stone in the center. A closer 
look revealed that same milky bluish-green face, 
the very one that I had seen in my dream only a 
few days before, looking up at me. This time, 
however, I was fully conscious, and the objects 
below me in the display case were real. I had 
been right. The face in my dream was celestial; 
there before me was that same beautiful, peaceful 
female face replicated as a moon-like face in a 
pair of earrings 

Today, I frequently display that face—one 
on each of my ears—and am reminded of the 
power of dreams. I wear them when I have need 
of or want serenity in my day. 


Kent's dream was the inspiration for her 
lino-cut design entitled “Sweet Dreams Are Made 
of These,” from a song by Annie Lennox (a 
contemporary rock musician) that appears on the 


front cover of this issue. The face is looking from 


the heavens through a window. The border 
includes images of the sun, moon, and stars—a 
circular design that has been used since prehis- 
toric times to symbolize Woman. Keni teaches 
art in a school for children with learning disabili- 
tes. 
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i have ached to share my experience as a single, 
never-married Latter-day Saint woman but 
haven’t because I seemed to be wallowing in a 
sea of self pity. However, my desire to share has 
persisted—strengthened, perhaps, by some recent 
experiences that demonstrated a lack of under- 
standing by my married sisters in the Church. I 
proceed with caution 

A sense of humor must prevail in a single 
sister’s life. I am constantly amused and encour- 
aged by the scripture in Isaiah 4:1—a scripture, 
incidently, that all single sisters know and that is 
almost unknown by other members of the 
Church 


And in that day seven 
women shall take hold of one 
man, saying, We will eat our 
own bread, and wear our own 
apparel: only let us be called by 
thy name, to take away our 
reproach 


We are almost at that statistic now. I 
believe that the last count for women my age 
(nearly 40) is about 6:1. Sadly, I do not believe 
that the fulfillment of this prophecy means the 
return to polygamy but heralds the last days 
before the Lord’s second coming. “Sadly!” I can 
hear you exclaim. I can feel a shudder going 
through my married sisters. “Horror of horrors! 
We can’t ever return to polygamy. I couldn’t 
share my husband with another woman!” Sisters, 
have you ever thought what joy that would bring 
your single sisters in the gospel. The joy of 
companionship, family, and love, even if it were 
part-time. Think about it for a moment. I can 
hear you saying, “But single sisters are promised 
full blessings if they remain faithful.” This is 
true and reassuring, but it is somewhat cold 
comfort and doesn’t do much to ease an aching, 
lonely heart and body 

Ihave a strong and fulfilling testimony of 
the restored gospel, with its power and the 
knowledge of our eternal nature, including the 
marvelous insight into eternal partnership that is 
unique in all the world—the complete equality of 
the female/male relationship in the marriage 
partnership. 

When I was a disillusioned twenty-nine- 
year-old investigator, I received a vision of this 
fact that has not left me. I saw that our deepest 
desire as women is to reach a level of oneness 
with a partner that equals that which exists 
between our Heavenly Parents. I am not totally 
idealistic. I fully understand that because of our 
human frailities and cultural heritage such a 
marriage of equals is a continuing struggle. Be 
that as it may, I—as a single woman 1n the 
Church—continually ache for the opportunity to 
try. We know that our Heavenly Parents walked 
the way of this earth, shared pain and joys to 
develop their oneness. Will my lack hinder my 
potential for godhood? Is not the full experience 
of this earth a pre-requisite to reaching exalation? 
Adam and Eve were created simultaneously 
(Genesis 1:27); the rib is a figurative description 
of the close companionship, the beloved friend- 
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The Missing Rib 


by Mary Elizabeth Ross 
Orem, Utah 


ship, that they shared (Patriarchy and Matriarchy 
by Hugh Nibley). My deepest desire is to find 
my missing rib, my friend, my potential partner 
in godhood 

So where does that leave me? How dol 
manage on a daily basis with a powerful vision of 
the eternities, yet dealing daily with mortality and 
all its normal feelings and desires? It isn’t easy 

I chose to be a nurse midwife, and I love 
it. But sometimes the gap in my life becomes 
more painful because of it. I enjoy helping 
families in this most amazing experience—to 
assist a mother as she gives birth and help her 
welcome her baby into her arms. It is a wonder- 
ful privilege but one that is often emotionally 
draining. The need to bear children is deep, an 
inheritance from our Mother Eve and an ache that 
becomes increasingly more painful as one 
approaches forty. Through my experiences, I can 
understand the pain of my childless sisters and 
share in the pain and the hopes of Sarah, Eliza- 
beth, and Hannah—women who were blessed 
with children in their later years. Could this 
blessing come to me, I ask? I don’t have any 
answers, except to know that my experience 1s 
not without value. The pain needs to be felt and 
experienced, and we need to move on to the next 
crying jag! 

But then comes the big question: What 
about our sexuality? Does it remain dormant? 
I’m afraid not 
and pleasure were not only made to procreate the 
human race but to increase the bond between 
marriage partners, to help us through this some- 
times dark and dreary world. What type of 
expression is open to us when the darkness and 


It seems that sexual expression 


dreariness is very close, when loneliness and pain 
are at their peak, or when you need to share joy? 
Again, I have no complete answer. Prayer and 
support from the Lord have come to me in times 
of need. He has helped me overcome those 
persistant desires, mostly, but sometimes the 
agony of knowing that a legitimate orgasm will 
not be available to me until the millenium is too 
much to bear. Then an amazing thing happens; 
my sense of humor returns, and I laugh at myself 
and I cry a little as well 

I belong to a singles ward, which is 
helpful, but the deepest part of me says that there 
is something wrong in separating ourselves into 
groups like this. I don’t believe that this is the 
plan of Zion. We need to integrate ourselves to 
learn of each other and love each other by being 
in closer contact. But, I also wonder: Will the 
pain be too great in a regular ward? Will being 
around families, babies, and children be too 
difficult? Will Mother’s Day be excrutiating? 
Will people feel sorry for me—an unbearable 
thought? Will I be put in Primary because I have 
no other obligations? 

What should I do? 

I know a lot of you will be tempted to 
give advice, say you know of some wonderful 
single male, say I should do this or that—all of 
which is wonderful of you. But all I need is for 
you to listen, to feel, and perhaps to understand, 
just for a minute. 





[, seven months, I will be thirty years old, and I 
am still single. At this point, I can only perceive 
of dating as some cruel vending machine that 
refuses to deliver my selections. For years now, 
I’ve been standing before numerous intractable 
machines, depositing money, pushing buttons and 
pulling levers while listening for the whir of cog 
and wheel meant to signal some Big Hunk is 
about to fall head over heels into that curved 
black trough just in time for me to scoop him up. 
But despite my tenacious persistence with this 
often unpredictable process, I haven’t had any 
success—yet. And even worse, certain vending 
machines keep rejecting my money. Either that 
or I go to select a Thousand Dollar Bar and push 
the wrong buttons, ending up with an Idaho Spud 
instead. Now don’t get me wrong; it’s not that 
Idaho Spuds are bad necessarily. Some people 
actually like them. My mother, for instance. But 
after giving these rustic candy bars a few tries, 
I've just discovered that I don’t particularly care 
for them. We don’t get along. Too much coco- 
nut. 

Lots of other women don’t seem to have 
as much trouble obtaining the right candy bar— 
or any candy bar for that matter—as I do. For 
years, I’ve watched these women easily walk up 
to vending machines, drop in fifty cents, make 
their selection, poke some brightly colored knobs, 
and listen for the standard churn, buzz. . . 
KURPLUNK ... of the machine. After waiting 
only seconds, they nonchalantly bend over and 
lift out not just one, but Three Muskateers (which 
they always expected). No problem. Nothing to 
it. From the beginning, they’ve been told that 
there are vending machines in innumerable 
places—dance halls, bowling alleys, even 
laundromats—and they blithely trust those who 
tell them. Thus, walking through some lobby 
door, they see a machine; notice there are an 
assortment of candy bars to choose from; make a 
decision; pour fifty cents into the slot; push a 
button or pull a lever, and BANG, within a flash, 
they walk away with their selection—just like 
they were told it would happen. 

For me, this procedure has not been so 
easy, so reliable. I, too, was told when I was very 
young that there were vending machines in many 
lobbies and enough candy to go around, espe- 
cially if | would look in just the right places. 1, 
too, believed what people told me. 

“Go to BYU,” they said. “There are lots 
of vending machines there.” 

And sure enough, when I arrived in 
Provo at age eighteen, I saw more vending 
machines with more candy in them that I had 
ever thought imaginable. The sight amazed me. 
Row upon row of shiny silver dispensers, all full 
of fresh candy with sleek brown wrappers just 
waiting for me to make a selection. As a “Mor- 
mon girl,” I’d never seen so much candy; I'd 
never imagined there could be so many options. 

In fact, the prodigiousness of it all convinced me 
1 would ultimately have no problem obtaining 
one—if even just one—for myself. So I stood 
before the machines at football games and 
dances, during family home evening and ward 
activities, or even between classes in the JKHB, 


On Being Single 


by Laura L. Bush 
Rexburg, Idaho 


enthusiastically making choices. But I seemed to 
have more difficulty than others at enticing my 
selections out. Sometimes even the most unlikely 
of women had fewer problems than I did. I did 
manage to sample several palatable candy bars at 
BYU; however, there wasn’t ever one that was 
quite right. 

Now that I have spent eleven years 
sampling and not coming away with one that 
truly was gratifying, many observers—my aunt, 
my grandma, a ward member here and there, 
along with several “all-knowing” married 
friends—boldly proclaim that I am “far too 
picky.” They say that I must not expect perfec- 
tion; I just need to “find a nice one and be 
satisfied.” At times, I fear my “experienced” 
supporters are right, but then I review my past 
encounters with a certain Snickers Bar or the 
former old Tootsie Roll that nearly broke my 
tooth when I bit down on it, and I know that my 
decision to remain single has been correct 
because not one of them were the Almond Joy 
that any woman should expect. 

In some instances, a few onlookers have 
been genuinely puzzled by my dilemma with 
vending machines and candy bars. These sympa- 
thetic people usually choose some private mo- 
ment to lean over and whisper, “We just can’t 
understand it. You look very appealing. You're 
the right height, the right weight, and have a 
delightful sense of humor, which should tempt 
any number of delicious candy bars to tumble in 
your direction.” Unfortunately, despite their 
concerned bewilderment, I also suspect these 
people believe I still must be doing something 
wrong or I would have gotten what I “deserved.” 

“When you use a vending machine,” they 
ask, “have you been following the directions 
correctly?” 

Or that most unnerving of questions: 
“Do you really want a candy bar? If so, why 
aren’t you getting one?” 

“I don’t know,” T insist. “It doesn’t make 
sense to me either. And Yes! Of course I want a 
candy bar. Doesn’t everyone?” 

In desperation, after worrying over such 
questions while struggling with several appar- 
ently broken vending machines, I’ ve consulted 
several self-help books on the problem. These 
books suggest that I overcome my fear of tele- 
phones and call multitudinous acquaintances for 
assistance. The more the better. 

“Will you please help me?” I ask, in 
hopeful anticipation. “I can’t seem to get the 
right one on my own.” 

“Certainly!” say various machine folde- 
rol because we know a very nice Mars Bar at 
work who'd be just perfect for you. Come over 
to our house for dinner, and we’ ll introduce you 
to each other.” So I swallow my pride and go. 
Yet so far, these stray candy bars seem even less 
desirable than those I can’t get out of the ma- 
chines for myself. 

Some days I feel that vending machines 
have more against me than I do on other days. 
During these particularly troubling times, I yell, 
“You miserable machines. I hate your guts. I 





don’t want anything from you anyway. You'll 
just make me fat.” 

When an inanimate piece of steel refuses 
to respond, I rail at its manufacturer: “I’m really 
angry now. Who made these foul machines, 
anyway? And why don’t they work for some of 
us? Can’t you fix them so they work for all of us 
or so that they pass out candy more consis- 
tently—more fairly?” 

The Manufacturer has remained as 
stone-faced as His machines. And after a decade 
of trying, I have come to believe that vending 
machines work more according to luck than any 
mechanism on which we single women might 
rely. 

In addition to this major disappointment, 
two other irritations accompany my frustration. 
First, some people don’t believe the claim that 
vending machines won’t work for everyone: 
“Vending machines worked for us and for any 
number of our friends. Look around! All sorts 
of evidence proves that vending machines work.” 

“Yes,” I concede. “I see this evidence 
too. And I recognize that plenty of women my 
age got their candy bar and are presently produc- 
ing additional candy bars that look just like the 
one they have already got.” To tell you the truth, 
these married women’s apparent success used to 
encourage me, giving me hope that I could 
duplicate their good fortune. But I am not 
encouraged ... very much. . . any more. 

The second irritation I feel is that like so 
much else, it seems that everwhere I go— 
especially in the Church—the candy available in 
men’s vending machines appears more abundant 
and more compliant than that to be found in 
women’s. In fact, LDS men’s machines seem 
quite overstocked. 

“How can this be?” I think. “It’s not 
fair. Why doesn’t someone do something about 
the inequity?” 

“There’s nothing to be done,” people 
say. “It’s always been this way. That’s why we 
Mormons had polygamy.” 

To which I respond: “Rather than share 
candy in that way, I will forsake my sweet tooth 
forever.” 

“You may just have to do that then.” 

Ironically, in spite of my disappointment 
and frustration, I’m still searching for that one 
special candy bar. I can’t explain this masoch- 
ism. Perhaps in another decade I will give it up. 
I’ve certainly given up using vending machines 
in Provo. I’m too old for most of the candy 
there, anyway. And besides, it always tasted too 
sugary. Salt Lake City still has a few good 
vending machines, but I’m a bit weary of that 
territory. 

Many have encouraged me to search 
back East. “We have some great candy bars in 
New England,” they maintain. “There are all 
sorts of LDS medical students just waiting for 
some intelligent, attractive young woman like 
you.” 

I'll probably try but I’m cautious—and 
skeptical, which is what happens to you when 
you’ ve pulled on so many levers, so many times, 
and nothing comes out right. 
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What More Could | 
Ask? 


by Rosemary Price Bullough 


Layton, Utah 


M y divorce was final the same 


week that I turned 40. My sister and 
my cousin drove from southem Cali- 
fornia to Utah to surprise me and ease 
the pain of having two traumas in one 
week. I was touched and delighted 
when they showed up unannounced, 
but, in reality, I was so relieved to 
have the divorce over with that I didn’t 
even mind turning 40. After all, “Life 
begins at 40.” 

I hadn’t worked full-time for 
twelve years, had four sons between 
the ages of 3 and 11, an over-mort- 
gaged house with no equity, and no 
job. But, for the first time since my 
marriage thirteen years before, I fi- 
nally felt a glimmer of hope 

I received some good advice 
from a friend who had also been di- 
vorced and was now remarried. Two 
things that she said stuck in my mind 
“The Lord gives a special kind of 
strength to single mothers” and “Never 
lose the Spirit.” I found that during 
the two-year period of time that my 
marriage fell apart, I read more scrip- 
tures, spent more time on my knees, 
and spent more time inthe temple than 
at any other time. My relationship 
with my Father in Heaven was better 
than it had ever been, and I knew 
without a doubt that when my bishop 
told me it was time to make a decision, 
that the decision to get out of the 
marriage was the right one for me 
Even in the worst of times, I have 
never questioned that decision 

I was devastated when this 
wise bishop, who had counseled me 
for eighteen months, was released the 
week before I filed for divorce. I went 
into the new bishop to inform him of 
what was happening, and he advised 
me to stay married, “even if it meant 
being miserable for the next thirty 
years.” Barely able to speak, I told 
him as I left that “someday he would 
realize that I was doing the right thing.” 

What surprised me the most, 
however, was the variety of reactions 
from my relatives, friends, and neigh- 
bors. They ranged from judgmental 
criticism to unconditional support to 
complete apathy. There are some 
people in my ward who, even after 
four years, still have not acknowl- 
edged the fact that I am divorced. 

Despite the fact that it was my 
decision, it was still the most painful 
experience of my life. Those who lose 
a spouse in death still have the prom- 
ise of an eternal companion and a 
“forever family.” We spend our whole 
life growing up inthe Church thinking 
that if we get married in the temple we 


will live happily ever after. When we 
realize that the family unit has been 
shattered and that it will never be the 
“forever family” we had expected, the 
pain ts all-consuming. No matter 
whose “fault” it is, both parties (and 
usually the children, too) feel like 
failures. It’s like having a family unit 
die, never to be resurrected 

I have noticed a huge dispar- 
ity in the way that the members of my 
ward treat women who are widowed 
and those who are divorced. A friend 
of mine lost her husband to cancer a 
few weeks before mine moved out of 
the house. I watched in dismay and 
hurt as the ward reached out and 
wrapped their arms around her-even 
though she had been here only a few 
months and I had lived here for three 
years. I watched as the Elder’s Quo- 
tum did all of her yard work. She was 
financially able to stay at home; I had 
to go to work full-time and then come 
home and worry about my yard work 
(and the house, car, kids, their home- 
work, and the bills) 

This same friend and I dis- 
cussed how possessive some of the 
women in the ward had become of 
their husbands. When my car broke 
down soonafter my divorce, my bishop 
suggested that I call a man in the ward 
with a lot of mechanical ability. His 
wife came with him to check out my 
car. As he stood with his head under 
the hood, she had one hand in his back 
pocket as if to say, “This man is mine 
and don’t you get any ideas!” What I 
really wanted to tell her was that if I 
was going to go after someone else’s 
husband (which I’m not), that hers 
would be the last on the list. The same 
woman walked up to my widowed 
friend one Sunday and asked her not 
to converse with her husband in the 
foyer after church 

I have learned to do an in- 
credible amount of “male things” since 
I have been single. I have spackled, 
painted, fixed the appliances, changed 
the washers in the faucets, cleaned out 
sprinkler heads, and finished a bath- 
room. I am competent with a screw- 
driver and a hammer, but there are 
many times that single women still 
need a male opinion or help. Some- 
times a home teacher can’ t—or won’ t— 
help with everything with which we 
need help. Ihave learned which neigh- 
bors I can ask for help without their 
wives getting upset; lam so grateful to 
those wives who are willing to share 
their husbands. There have been times 
of flooded basements and leaking roofs 
that I could not have survived without 
the help of the men in my ward, and 
sometimes, its just nice to talk to some- 
one besides women and children. 

I have noticed more accep- 
tance by the members in my ward over 
the past few years. I think when the 
bishop called me to teach the spiritual 
living class in Relief Society a few 


months after my divorce, some people 
decided that I must not be too terrible 

It bothers me when I hear 
people talk about the plight of children 
from “broken homes.” Being a single 
parent doesn’t necessarily mean that 
my home is broken. I am a happier 
person and, in tum, a better mother 
because I am not still in a marriage that 
was causing me more stress than my 
physical body could handle 
times we have to find the humor in our 


Some- 


Situation 
In April General Conference 
(1991), Gordon B Hinckley said, 


Millions of children are grow- 
ing up in single family homes 
from which the parent, usually 
the mother, out of necessity, is 
absent much of the time. These 
“Jatch-key children” return 
from school each day to empty 
houses, where, in many cases, 
there is inadequate food. .. .As 
they grow older, the incidence 
of drugs increases among them 
Vast numbers tur to criminal 
behavior 


My twelve-year-old son said, “See, 
Mom, if you buy more Twinkies, we 
won't turn out to be drug addicts!” 

It’s not that we don’t have our 
challenges. We struggle daily with 
keeping the house clean, the yard work 
done, doing homework, having family 
prayer, reading the scriptures, and deal- 
ing with sibling rivalry. But we have 
also had some wonderful times, I have 
taken the boys camping a couple of 
times, and we have driven to California 
twice and to Oregon and Washington 
Our trips together have proven to be 
real bonding experiences. Eventhough 
I feel that the ideal situation would be 
to have two parents and a mother who 
isn’t spread so thin, we all knew when 
we came to this earth that we would not 
be walking into an “ideal situation.” I 
have many blessings. 

I also resent people telling me 
to hang on until I “find somebody to 
marry” and then I'll be happy. I know 
that lam happier than I was when I was 
married and that marriage is no guaran- 
tee of happiness because we cannot 
control our spouse’s free agency. The 
first two years of being single were just 
a matter of survival, but at this point in 
my life, I like my kids, my job, my 
house, my friends, my neighbors, and 
myself. I am not anti-marriage; I am 
just anti-pain. 

I am not saying that it is easy 
being a single parent or a single woman 
ina married church. It is far from easy 
Iseem to have anew crisis every week— 
ranging from broken bones to broken 
cars. It would be nice to have someone 
to counsel with when I need to make 
important decisions. It would be nice 
to have someone get up with a sick 





child in the night or wait up for a 
teenager or help on Christmas Eve. It 
would be nice to have someone else 
worry about the yard work, the broken 
windows, and the car repairs. 

Countless times I have gone 
into my bathroom, locked the door, 
and told the Lord that I just can’t do 
this by myself anymore. Always, al- 
ways he has lifted me up and told me 
that I can hang on justa little longer. I 
have learned that as long as I maintain 
a relationship with my Father in 
Heaven and His Son, I am not alone. 
Sometimes it means spending a long 
time on my knees to get over the 
bitterness and the pain, but I have 
learned to recognize the whisperings 
of the still, small voice and have real- 
ized that if I will do my part, the Lord 
“will lead me by the hand” as a won- 
derful bishop once promised me in a 
priesthood blessing. What more could 
I ask? 


We Are All Single 


by Sara Jordan 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Sorc years ago, I met a medical 


student, and we became good friends, 
sharing long hours on the phone ana- 
lyzing the world’s problems, and so 
forth. I was still filled with the zeal 
and idealism of a recently returned 
missionary from Latin America and 
had just found my focus in graduate 
school. I was very excited about my 
academic and professional career in 
international development. Over the 
course of the next year and a half, I did 
a lot of soul-searching about our rela- 
tionship and about my future. He 
graduated, and by then, I had put my 
goals on hold emotionally in anticipa- 
tion of a future with him. That future 
was not to be, and although I was still 
on the track that I had been on before, 
some of my enthusiasm was gone, in 
part, because I had put myself in the 
mind set of a wife and mother. 

It took a while, in fact several 
years, to make sense of my life again, 
to achieve congruence between the 
external and the internal me. The new 
me whoemerged was different in many 
ways. My life and thoughts were con- 
siderably less directed towards mar- 
riage, and the term single began to 
take on a different meaning. I began 
seeing mortality as a process of condi- 
tional existence, marital state being 
one condition and one, I think, that is 
rather out of proportion with other 


conditions of no less importance. I 
noticed that too often we judge our- 
selves and others on the basis of our 
own conditions rather than on our 
unconditional natures. We come into 
life as singular spirits to receive indi- 
vidual bodies and, in essence, to pass 
through mortality alone. This simple 
truth seems to get obscured when we 
define ourselves in terms of our rela- 
tionships to other people: daughter, 
sister, friend, girlfriend, wife, mother. 
Regardless of the conditions of our 
lives, each of us at any given time is 
really single, a “single” human being. 
I think that we cheat ourselves out of 
life by defining our lives by where we 
are on the marriage continuum. 

As I have learned to concen- 
trate on myself as an eternal spirit in 
progression, my vision of the impor- 
tance of my “single” life has expanded, 
and marriage, which is not acondition 
of my life now, has been relegated to 
its proper place. Because of the em- 
phasis placed on marriage in Mormon 
culture, too many of us, I believe, base 
our self-worth on how successful we 
are at “marriage,” whether that means 
how many guys we date, how well we 
perform domestic duties, how good 
looking or successful our spouse is, 
how many and how good our children 
are, how many years we stay married, 
and so forth. 

While a happy and fulfilling 
marriage is certainly a blessing of 
mortality, so many blessings and op- 
portunities provide growth and mean- 
ing to our lives—blessings and oppor- 
tunities that I am afraid many women 
deny themselves by defining their lives 
by their marital condition. For me, 
marriage may or may not be an oppor- 
tunity. My personal feeling is that if it 
does come along, it will occur in the 
course of my living my “singular” 
life. My life will be no less useful, 
important, or rich if I never marry. I 
am finding that I, by myself, not only 
can be, but have an obligation to be, a 
complete person and that I can and 
should have control of my life. Thank 
goodness I have finally realized this. 
What a shame to lose ourselves in the 
expectation of a life with someone 
else 

After the relationship with 
my medical student friend ended, I 
found that I had increasingly less in- 
terest in single adult activities, even 
though I was very involved in the 
program. Often when I attended an 
activity, my emotions would get 
caught up in hoping that Mr. Right 
would show up and when he didn’t, I 
felt down. I learned that many of my 
female friends were experiencing simi- 
lar feelings. I was tired of wondering 
what was wrong with me and decided 
to quit going to dances for awhile. 





The truth is that there was nothing 
wrong with me, and I was hurting 
myself with my expectations. 

Shortly thereafter, I moved to 
another part of town and a new ward. 
Within a couple of weeks, I was asked 
to serve as the Single Adult Repre- 
sentative, a calling I have held several 
times at both the ward and stake lev- 
els. I said, “No,” and explained that I 
wanted to serve ina position that would 
put me in contact with more members 
that just the single adults, I was called 
to the Primary and have loved the 
interaction with the kids and their fami- 
lies. 
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I recently began attending 
Single Adult activities again and no 
longer come away feeling sad. No 
longer do I attend for social reasons; 
rather, I attend for my own personal 
enrichment. Last weekend at a dance, 
I noticed a number of girls who stood 
or sat with their bodies turned towards 
the men they were with, their expres- 
sions intent on portraying all the right 
qualities of a suitable marriage part- 
ner. I knew exactly what was going 
through their heads—how secretly these 
girls were hoping, even praying, that 
they are doing all the right things to 
attract a particular man. I felt sad 
again, not for me, but for them. I 
commented that I remembered going 
through that every time I was around 
a guy in whom I was interested. The 
man my sister is dating overheard and 
shook his head. “You?” he exclaimed 
in amazement. “I would never have 
guessed it.” (He has only known me 
fora year.) I laughed and said, “I have 
changeda lot inthe past several years.” 
My sisteradded in confirmation, “Yes, 
she has.”” 

Today, I compete only with 
myself, only to be the best Icanbe. To 
be responsible for my own happiness 
is a large enough challenge, but I am 
learning how to take care of myself 
and rejoice in the awareness that I can 
do that better than anyone else can. 
Whether or not I marry, this truth will 
not change. 
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Last Monday, we were sent 
home from work early because of an 
impending hurricane. On the way, I 
stopped and filled up my car. My 
seventy-two hour kit and water sup- 
ply had been ready for some time, and 
during lunch, before the lines got too 
long, I had stopped at the grocery 
store to pick up a few extra items. “If 
ye are prepared, ye shall not fear” 
kept running through my mind. I 
alternatively felt gratitude that I had 
heeded the Church’s exhortations to 
prepare for disaster and frustration 
with myself that I had left those few 
remaining details undone. When I got 
home, I anxiously packed up the books 
and papers in my study and moved 
them upstairs. Larranged the furniture 
so as to minimize any water damage, 
then cleaned the bathroom and dishes 
in case the water lines were damaged. 
I filled the gas lamps, put fresh batter- 
ies in the portable radio, and brought 
the grill, garbage cans, and plants in- 
side. I knew that I would be okay and 
was not afraid. With these reassuring 
thoughts, I settled in for what prom- 
ised to bealong night. Then I remem- 
bered the laundry. 

The washing machine had 
broken several weeks ago, and I had 
not gotten to the laundromat. It was 
too late now. If it doesn’t get done, it 
won't be the end of the world, I rea- 
soned. But then I decided to call my 
Relief Society President, who also 
happens to be single and lives only a 
couple of miles away. Maybe I could 
just do a load of towels, then get them 
home and dried before the electricity 
goes out. I ventured over to her house, 
roommate in tow. A little while later, 
with the towels in the washing ma- 
chine, the three of us sat in her living 
room speculating on what the storm 
would do. 

Our hostess mentioned that 
earlier a fellow ward member had 
been there, with his wife, to bless her 
house. For a moment, I was stunned. 
It never occurred to me to get my 
house blessed to protect it from the 
storm and right then I wished that I 
had. I also felt a twinge of soberness 
as I acknowledged that that was one 
thing I could not do for myself. I felt 
humbled in my self-reliance and, fora 
moment, very alone in my “single- 
ness.” But, in fact, I was not and am 
not alone. While I do not have a male, 
priesthood holder in my home, I do 
know where to find one if I need one. 
Mostimportantly, I was reminded that 
being a single Mormon woman in the 
traditional sense does not deprive me 
of any blessings. Sometimes this con- 
dition requires creative solutions to 
problems, but isn’t that what the “sin- 
gularity” of each of our lives requires? 


HIM 


by Linda Berlin 
Ogden, Utah 


| was sixteen, mature, intelligent 
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{ think the only time I was ever in true-love was 
when I was nine. It all seemed so clear then 
There were no relationships or unfulfilled expec- 
tations to muddy the matter. I loved Errol Flynn, 
and it didn’t matter that he loved Olivia 
DeHaviland or that he didn’t know that I existed 
or that he had died before I was bom. I had a 
plan. 

I fell in love with Errol Flynn when I first 
saw him swinging through the branches of 
Sherwood Forest. He was kind, brave, manly, 
selfless, strong, handsome-a god, not in embryo 
but in living technicolor. I needn't search any 
longer. HE would be the father of my spirit 
children, Of course, I knew I would have to 
forego marriage and family in this life, but I 
figured I could throw myself into a career and 
charitable work. I was a serious-minded child, 
and I assumed that these paths outside the home 
would come naturally to me. I would wait 
patiently until I died and made it to the Celestial 
Kingdom, and then Errol and I could be sealed 
for time and all eternity. HE would be taught the 
gospel in the spirit world during my mortal life. 
Naturally, HE would accept the truth and would 
have the privilege of marrying a suitable Mormon 
wife, me. 

The plan burned in my heart. I couldn’t 
wait to die. I penciled his profile on a scrap of 
paper and wore it underneath my t-shirt against 
my left breast. I tingled when the rough edges of 
the paper scratched against my chest. At nights 
when I'd think of HIM, I'd feel my heart beat 
against my mattress. The love hurt so bad, I'd 
have to sit up in bed and gasp for air. Could any 
love be truer? 

Well, maybe . . . 1 wondered when I saw 
a movie with Gregory Peck and then with Clark 
Gable and then with Robert Redford and then 
with Clint Eastwood. Almost every channel I 
flipped to had someone to fall in love with. 

I had no use for real relationships. The 
boys at school were all so immature. None of 
them said stirring things like “Go ahead, make 
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my day” or “Frankly, my dear, I don’t give a 
[darn].” I always edited that last word, but at the 
same time thrilled at the manliness of the origi- 
nal. 

The girls at school were immature as 
well. I called them “teenie-boppers.” They had 
crushes on pop stars like Shawn Cassidy or the 
Bay City Rollers and hung pictures of these 
sweaty, shirtless, hairless boys in their lockers. I 
kept my pictures of men like Robert Redford and 
Clint Eastwood discreetly in a drawer in my 
room. These men had hair. 

The difference between me and my 
teenie-bopper friends was a qualitative one. I 
scorned their poor taste, their Teen-Beat maga- 
zines, and their high-pitched squeals. However, 
despite my condescension and my refusal to 
admit it, I was in the thick of palpitating teenie- 
bopperhood 

I suppose in a way these impossible, 
fantastic crushes were a kind of preparation for 
love and marriage. These men of my formative 
years had already helped me fulfill an assignment 
in Mutual to compose a list of desired qualities in 
a future mate. My Beehive teacher was a re- 
cently married young woman who had quit 
studying cosmetology to bear her husband’s seed. 
She had perfect Farrah Fawcett hair. She told us 
of her blissful marriage. She described a breath- 
less, flushed feeling combined with a profound 
spirituality. She spoke of a union where thoughts 
and wishes merge into one. Marriage was, she 
said, bliss on earth and in eternity. She exhorted 
us to ask our Father in Heaven each night in 
prayer to grant us a worthy priesthood holder to 
take us to the temple of the Lord. I had glimpsed 
in my fantasies this love she had described. I 
understood what love could be when HE always 
calls; when HE loves your mind, your mis- 
matched socks, your hamster, and your flat chest; 
when you’ re both charmingly clever; when kisses 
are sweeter than Bubble-Yum. Life could be 
glorious. Temple marriage—an eternal union with 
HIM-certainly made repenting for calling your 





little brother a big, fat fart worthwhile. Oh, the 
gospel was true. HE was truer! 

I could picture it: me dressed in a puffy 
white dress and coiffed in my teacher's hair 
clinging to the arm of Clint Eastwood in front of 
the gleaming Salt Lake Temple 


A few years later, I had my first real date 


Neither my date, Allen Butts, nor I could drive, 
so our parents dropped us off at the park. We had 
two hours before they would return. Allen was 
cute, not like Clark Gable or Robert Redford, but 
ok. We talked awkwardly about how many 
brothers and sisters we had and about what sports 
we liked. This all seemed so shallow to me. Not 
like any conversation I'd had with Clint 
Eastwood. Dating should be serious stuff; after 
all, you marry whom you date 
the point 


I came right to 


“Do you have a testimony?” I chal- 
lenged 

Allen stiffened. His white hair looked 
almost pink atop his blazing red scalp. He 
nodded, “Well, uh, sure.” 

“Well, then let’s hear it,” I demanded, 
rigid with authority. I noticed how well my 
yellow t-shirt brought out my tan 

Allen mumbled some things about 
Joseph Smith and God and finished with a rushed 
“Amen.” 

Maybe it was Allen’s testimony, or 
maybe it was just a mutual lack of interest, but 
our meeting in the park was our last. This date 
was like nothing I had imagined. He was defi- 
nitely not HIM. How could this kind of thing 
ever lead to exaltation? 


W.. I met Randy and he asked me to the 


junior prom, I thought perhaps this would be 
what my cosmetologist/gloriously fulfilled 
Beehive teacher had described. The dance was 
actually almost better than any of my fantasies 
Randy was a senior and a forward on the high 
school basketball team. As we danced, he held 
me close, and we swayed in unison to the saxo- 
phone. Randy brushed my cheek with his lips 
and whispered in my ear, “You're beautiful.” I 
snuggled closer to him. No one had ever said 
such a thing to me, except the men of my fanta- 
sies, and when they said things like that, their 
breath was never hot and moist. Surely this was 
true love 

But I was new at true love, and I was 
afraid of the porch scene. My cousin Suzie and I 
had practiced kissing with the wall and with our 
hands and with my dog. But none of these had 
prepared me for a 6’4" senior with moist, hot 
breath 

I'd heard if you held the doorknob while 
saying goodnight, the guy wouldn’t try anything 
So when we stepped onto the porch, I clutched 
the screen door with my left hand while Randy 
stroked my right hand. 

“Well, thanks. I had a really nice time,” I 
declared, sounding as businesslike as possible. 

Randy’s voice was soft. “Me, too,” He 
said. He just stood there gazing at me. I clung 
tighter to the doorlatch. A moth flew furiously at 





the porch light. Its wings beat madly. The 
blood throbbed against my temples, keeping 
pace with the tempo of the moth’s wings. 
Randy drew me close to him, and the door, 
which had become almost an extended append- 
age, swung out behind us. Embarrassed, | let go 
of the handle. Randy held me tight, so tight, I 
thought my ribs would split out of my sides. My 
throat felt dry and scorching hot. I watched 
Randy’s face. He closed his eyes, and his nose 
dove straight for me, getting bigger and bigger 
until everything was eclipsed. 

I puckered as I would have for my dog, 
but it didn’t matter. It seemed that Randy had 
not practiced with his dog or with the wall. He 
was not a puckerer. Instead, he forced his 
tongue into my mouth and moved it around like 
a washing machine. I'd read about this, and I 
knew it was a sin. President Kimball had called 
it a pernicious evil. But he had forgotten to call 
it disgusting. I felt as if I had a large wriggly 
worm in my mouth. From the corner of my eye, 
I saw a black, giant moth shadow rise up and 
move across the porch wall. An omen. Presi- 
dent Kimball’s face loomed in my mind. Finally, 
Randy let go. My ribs expanded, and I sucked 
in air involuntarily. I wanted to wipe the foamy 
spit from my mouth. But I decided to wait until 
I got into the house. 

“Thanks,” he said. He didn’t appear to 
mind the spit on his lips. “I had a great time. 
I'll call you.” 

“Ok,” I nodded, and we both turned. 

I waited until Randy pulled out of the 
driveway and then ran upstairs. Mom was in 
bed. Darn. I felt the need to confess. I went into 
the bathroom and sat on the vanity. I poked at a 
pimple on my forehead and thought of chewing 
gum. 

One night at Mutual, our teacher had 
taken a big stick of purple gum and nibbled on 
an edge. This was necking. Then she nibbled a 
bit more. This was petting. Finally, she stuck 
the whole thing in her mouth and chewed 
fiercely. Then she spat the gum out onto a plate 
and put twelve other fresh sticks on the same 
plate. She told us we could choose any piece on 
the plate and then passed it to the class. Only 
the chewed-up gum was left, “unchosen, un- 
wanted, isolated in its sticky filth.” The wad of 
gum had lost its chastity. Now, I felt as if my 
stick had been nibbled on. 

I gargled with Listerine and spat hard. 
Still, I could feel and taste that wriggly worm. 
Love was not glorious; it was slimy and foamy. 

I spent the rest of my high school years 
mostly dateless. A pimply boy who worked in 
the school cafeteria was interested. I wasn’t. I 
had a few heart-wringing crushes. But these 
never materialized. 


O.. of these crushes was on an older 


man. I had fallen in love with Kirk, a grocery 
clerk who looked a bit like Gregory Peck. I was 
certain he would be HIM. Kirk and I worked 
together at Albertson’s. He was twenty-four, 
mature, intelligent, directed, spiritually ripe. I 
was sixteen, mature, intelligent, directed, and 
spiritually ripe. For the next two years, | plotted 
ways to bring us together. I’d pop up in the 
produce and fondle the apples until our fingers 


would meet briefly over a Golden Delicious. 

One evening, I told Dad not to pick me 
up from work. I’d find a way home. I ended up 
on the back seat of Kirk’s Harley Davidson. As 
he talked to me, the wind splattered flecks of his 
saliva on my face. I was deliriously happy. 

Three months later, I went to Kirk’s 
reception. He married a dark, diminutive, 
dimpled girl who played the violin, painted, and 
was vice president at the Institute. They stood 
there, fingers entwined—as ours once were over 
the apple—gleaming in white against a backdrop 
of red roses. I stiffly congratulated Laurel, Kirk’s 
wife, and then moved down the line to Kirk. I 
had spent two hours perfecting my hair and 
blending my makeup. I wanted to make him 
sorry he had chosen her. I put out my hand, and 
looked up into his dark, chiseled face. He looked 
more like Gregory Peck than ever. 

“Congratulations,” I said as warmly as I 
could. 

Kirk, frowned at my extended hand. 

“What's this? Aren’t you going to give 
the groom a hug?” 

He pulled me against him, a place I had 
desperately wanted to be for two excruciating 
years. His skin smelled of musky spices. Surely, 
this was love. But he was hers, not mine. And 
this realization causes my sides to convulse and 
the tears to pool in my eyes and trickle down my 
cheeks. My pride! My makeup! But I couldn’t 
help myself. Here was exaltation bound for time 
and all eternity to that dimpled wench, Laurel 
Firth. I left the line, passed up the chicken- 
stuffed cream puffs and went home to watch bad 
movies until five in the morning. The western 
Shane came on, and I indulged myself in blubber- 
ing loudly and wetly. I sobbed for the poor little 
boy, standing in the dirt crying, “Shane, come 
back.” Shane was gone, didn’t he know? He 
would never come back. 


[-.-- I decided my love for Kirk had 
really been infatuation. A more cerebral relation- 
ship was the key to exaltation. Clark was older, 
twenty-four, and majoring in English. He 
resembled none of the men in my early fantasies. 
He was bald and wore a thin, droopy mustache 
where little ice cream circles would form when 
he’d lick a McDonald’s soft vanilla cone. But he 
had a mind. He played Bob Dylan and read 
James Joyce to me, and we'd talk for hours about 
Life. I was content with our relationship. It made 
me feel intellectually of age. But it seems Clark 
was not content. After six months, he asked if he 
could hold my hand. I had always kept my hand 
tucked away in my pocket or clutched to my belt 
loop. But I decided to give it a try. His hand felt 
chapped and bony. It was speckled with freckles 
and was as hairless and dry as a bird's foot. 
Soon, he began talking about going off to Boston 
for graduate school where I could follow him, 
edit his books, and bear him bald, bony, freckled 
children. 

I might as well spit my heart out and 
stomp all over it. Cerebral relationships were not 
the key to exaltation. I wouldn’t do it, and I told 
him so. I told him there was another man, and, in 
truth, I had spotted a young medical student with 
thick, brown hair in my singles ward. Clark’s 
face hung like a basset hound’s. When I closed 


the door between us, he turned away out of my 
life, packed his James Joyce and went off to 
Boston in a tragically romantic huff. 


Messin Matt Larkin, the dark-haired 
medical student, asked me out. We spent three 
giddy months, sailing on his Hobie Cat and 
watching late-night television until he told me his 
feelings had changed. 

We were at Matt’s Bear Lake cabin at the 
time, a place I hoped would one day be our 
summer love nook. I asked for one last kiss, and 
he pressed his mouth against mine, warmly and 
wetly. The kiss went on and on until finally, 
irritated by the fact that Matt’s feelings had 
changed but his hormones hadn’t, I pulled away. 
We walked upstairs hand in hand. He said a 
subdued good night, released my hand, and 
closed his bedroom door behind him. I went into 
the guest bedroom, slumped into bed, and pulled 
the covers high over my head. My knee bumped 
into a rubber hot-water bottle. Matt's mother 
must have put it there for me because I had 
complained of cold toes. I clutched the bottle to 
me, believing no one would ever love me and that 
I would certainly never love again. I would 
spend eternity with a red, hot-water bottle. 

I had gotten fairly comfortable with this 
idea until Bishop Petersen in my singles ward 
called me in for an interview. I wasn’t sure 
which office was my bishop’s, so I put my ear to 
each door along the long, blue hallway. Finally, I 
heard talking, and I pressed my ear against the 
door to see if | could make out Bishop Petersen’s 
voice. I heard a muffled “Well, we didn’t exactly 
have sex.” This was definitely the place. My 
face burned. I felt as I had when I had crouched 
in the closet, reading my sister’s diaries. But this 
time I didn’t want to know. I decided to hide out 
in the bathroom down the hall for a while until 
the confessor had gone. After about ten minutes, 
I ventured out. The bishop's door was open, and 
I walked in. I sat down across from him and 
looked into his benevolent face, fringed with 
patriarchal-white hair. As he welcomed me, he 
chuckled heartily, and his round stomach shook 
the desk. How could anyone, I thought, confess 
to Santa Claus that they were a chewed up wad of 
purple bubble gum. 

Santa leaned toward me and smiled. 
“Linda,” he said, “how old are you getting to 
be?” 

The question seemed odd, like something 
you would say to your ninety-two-year-old 
grandmother. 

“Well, I’m twenty-five now,” I said, 
impressed myself by the maturity and experience 
that must surely come with being a quarter of a 
century old. 

“Hmm,” hummed Santa. Then he 
became direct. “Have you ever thought about 
marriage? You're getting to the point now where 
you simply aren’t going to be as eligible in a few 
years.” 

He talked about the precious child- 
bearing years, about exaltation, about this being a 
crucial time in my life. He shook my hand and 
laughed, setting his tie jiggling like a pendulum. 
He invited his next appointment in, a freshmen 
girl. The world was hers. She was only eighteen. 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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(Continued from page 9.) 

I walked quickly down the hall, feeling despera- 
tion pant at my neck. I sensed my womb shrink- 
ing, drying up and shriveling like an old banana. 
I would soon be nothing more than a sterile 
academic. I would have nothing but plants and 
macrame and cats. Or maybe I could throw 
myself into the feminist movement and sip 
rosehip tea with other sterile academic while 
denouncing patriarchal systems. 

But I didn’t like macrame or rosehip tea. 
However, neither did I like Dwayne Stickler, the 
thirty-eight-year-old insurance salesman who 
leered at my legs in sacrament meeting and who 
called me at 11:00 at night, talking about how 
he'd just stepped out of the shower. I had been 
fairly fulfilled with my school, my dog, my 
friends—male and female—my age, even my water 
bottle. When the Church held special interest 
firesides or conferences for singles to remind me 
that I shouldn't feel comfortable, I simply 
avoided them or sat coldly cynical, listening to 
men and women lament the pain of their incom- 
plete lives and unfulfilled expectations. These 
meetings always made me feel so abnormal, as if 
I were missing a leg or had six nostrils. I resisted 
being one of these tragic singles. I figured if I 
couldn’t have marriage, I didn’t need it. I wasn’t 
going to whine about my slighted life. I busied 
myself with academics, family, and friends. 

However, occasionally during weak 
moments while lying alone in the middle of the 
night, I'd indulge myself in a fantasy. I'd be 
backpacking in the Wind Rivers with my dog, 
Nipsey. We'd run into a man, a tall, sculpted- 
featured, thirty-two-year-old brunette. His dog— 
he had a Japanese Akita—would sniff my dog, and 
then we'd meet over our sniffing hounds. We'd 
strike up a conversation, talk about church, dogs, 
Europe, Belgium chocolate, Neil Young, Life. 
He'd be a J.D./M.D. But instead of pursuing 
these professions for profit, he worked with 
illiterate, immigrant children suffering from 
leprosy. We'd have so much in common. Even- 
tually a steamy kiss would ensue, and he'd invite 
me to ride home with him in his Mercedes 450 
SL. Our dogs would pile in, and we'd drive off 
into the glowing sunset. 

But this was fantasy, and I wasn’t going 
to pine after it. However, when the bishop 
counselled me, practically calling me to get 
married, I felt that I must again refocus on the 
goal that my cosmetologist Beehive teacher had 
set for me years ago. 

I considered gaining exaltation by 
marrying in the after-life. But what if God 
decided I hadn’t tried hard enough? Would I 
have to minister to people like Kirk and Laurel 
for the rest of eternity? I could picture myself 
waving a giant palm leaf over the two of them, 
plopping an occasional plump grape into Laurel’s 
mouth. I would bow, and Laurel would pat me 
on the head and then cover Kirk with celestial 
kisses. I felt a new urgency. I must find HIM, 
my eternal mate. 


\ asked everyone I knew to set me up, and 
soon I was busy with blind dates several nights a 
week. But these were mostly fruitless adven- 
tures—like my evening with Randy, the athletic 
trainer. We had had a completely humorless 
evening up until dinner at Marie Calendar’s. A 
plant hanging above my head had been pestering 
me all during dinner. I had brushed its vines 
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away from my face several times already. Fi- 
nally, I gave it a good swat, and I caught my clip- 
on earring in the process. The earring looped 
across the table and plopped squarely into 
Randy’s applesauce. I thought this was the 
freshest moment of the evening and started to 
giggle. Randy, however, was solemn. Appar- 
ently, applesauce had splotched his tie. I thought 
it was too bad my sister was married. The two of 
them could iron their socks together. 

After this mismatch, I intended to go it 
alone, searching for HIM without my friends’ 
help. I haunted the singles dances. When I saw 
someone who looked interesting, I'd walk near 
him, find an acquaintance to chat animatedly 
with, turn my head, and smile until our eyes met. 
He might return the smile but would follow a 
fluffy-haired blonde around all night. There was 
always so much hair at those dances. How could 
I compete? All of the intelligent, attractive, 
single men I met never reciprocated my interest. 
Had they noticed my saddlebags? Maybe I 
hadn’t been witty enough? Something was 
desperately wrong with me. 


I carried this blighted image of myself 
until | met Mike. After teaching a class, I ran 
into a colleague on my way down the stairs. He 
had a friend, Mike, beside him. I couldn’t help 
noticing that Mike was taller than I was even 
standing a stair beneath me, and that his navy 
blue suit fit him nicely, and that he had high, 
chiseled cheekbones. After talking briefly with 
my colleague, I descended the stairs and thought, 
“Why is it that someone like that never asks me 
out?” 

Later that evening, the phone rang for 
me. A thick voice said, “Hi, I’m Mike, and I met 
you on the stairs today, and I thought you were 
kind of pretty, and I thought you might want to 
go out with me sometime. You look like you 
work out. Do you or does that come natural?” 

I was despondent. Why was it that men 
like this always asked me out? 

Mike invited me to fix his dinner and 
iron his clothes. When I asserted that he might 
fix my dinner, he consented and suggested we 
also go hot-tubbing. I’m not sure whether it was 
the cheekbones or the suit, but I heard myself 
say, “Yes.” 

Mike treated me to a cold fish sandwich, 
a colder microwaved potato, and a mammoth 
glass of ice water that eclipsed my face each time 
I took a sip. Mike attempted conversation. 

“So, you're an English major. You read 
Romeo and Juliet and that kind of stuff.” 

What do you say to that? 

“Well, yes,” I responded warmly, “but I 
have to confess Shakespeare isn’t my favorite.” 

“Oh, did he write that? I thought it was 
either him or that other guy, Hemingway.” 

It struck me then that there was abso- 
lutely nothing left to say. We had covered 
Shakespeare and Hemingway succinctly and 
completely. I nibbled the breading on my fish. 
Mike broke the silence and suggested that we 
take our hot tub. I changed into my swim suit in 
the bathroom and put on a large robe. A jock 
strap dangled from a towel rack and grey gym 
socks carpeted the floor. When I came out, Mike 
was also wearing a long robe. I could see that he 
had handsome toes, and my interest heightened. 

I told him I was embarrassed and would 
prefer that he keep his eyes closed until I got in 


branches and waiting for me. 


the hot tub. He told me to keep mine closed as well 
until he got in. When I opened mine, Adonis 
reincarnated sat across from me. Mike not only 
had high cheekbones and handsome toes—but 
shoulders and biceps and pectoral muscles. His 
skin was olive, smooth, and taut; his eyes piercing 
blue. He was an aesthetic wonder. Toward the end 
of the evening, when Mike kissed me, Shakespeare 
and that other guy didn’t matter. I was sure this 
wasn’t true love. But it was truly something else. 

Our relationship panted along until I 
decided to move it up to a loftier plain. Mike quit 
calling. I was relieved, but I missed those pectoral 
muscles. And he looked so much like he might 
have owned a 350 SL and a large Japanese dog. 

I have a roommate who was engaged to a 
man who finally confessed to his homosexuality. 
She now thinks any man who wears a turtle neck or 
who plays the piano is homosexual. My problem is 
different. I have nothing against men; it’s just that 
somewhere along the way my hopes of uniting in 
eternal bliss turned dismal. Men who must like- 
wise have been counselled by their bishops always 
seem to be trailing me. One approached me the 
other day at the pool while I was reading, looked at 
me everywhere but in the eyes and said, “I like to 
read, too.” I noticed him ogling my thigh. “But 
mostly religious books. Have you read Jack 
Weyland’s latest.” 

And I’m always trailing uninterested men 
who are trailed by women who are just like me, 
over twenty-five and shriveling. 

For the past year, however, I’ve been 
seeing John and Rob, two good men: one an 
engineer, selfless, saintly; the other attractive, 
articulate, ambitious. Friends say I should marry 
one of them. Now, either of these should be HIM, 
but I just don’t feel the way my Beehive teacher 
said I should. My friend Leonard said to me the 
other day, “Linda, pretty soon you're going to wake 
up and you're no longer going to be young and 
attractive and there just aren’t going to be any Robs 
or Johns around.” 

It might be true, but I just don’t seem to be 
able to commit to eternity. What if he’s not HIM? 
Imagine an eternity with someone besides HIM, 
someone who might suck scraps of meat from his 
teeth for the rest of our eternal lives. I can’t do it. 

I know that we've been given this pro- 
creative urge to spur us on to commitment. Our 
spiritual living teacher gave a lesson on this very 
topic a few Sundays ago. She passed M&Ms 
around to the class and told us that if we didn’t eat 
our M&Ms until she said we could then we could 
have the whole bag. She then exclaimed about how 
great the whole bag can be. After her lesson, she 
skipped out to the hall where her new husband 
stood beaming. It’s clear-she’s found HIM. They 
merged into a marital tangle. I could tell they both 
liked M&Ms. But the analogy didn’t work for me. 
Maybe, if she had used Swiss hazelnut truffles. 

But I seem to have my procreative urges in 
check enough not to be unduly prodded into eternal 
union. My mom says that I fear marriage because 
I’ve seen too many imperfect ones. That’s not 
really so. It’s not the imperfect ones that scare me. 
If everyone had those, I’d simply marry comfort- 
able mediocrity. It’s the ones like my Beehive 
teacher’s and now my Relief Society teacher's. 
These images of bliss are what scare me. How can 
I be merely comfortable when eternal union should 
be blissful? No, I’ll wait a bit longer for HIM. And 
if HE never turns up, perhaps when I die Errol 
Flynn will still be single, swinging from celestial 
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Three readers have responded so far to 
Paula McGee's essay and “Sisters Help/ 
Sisters Speak” question about dealing with 
cancer [Volume 18, Number 3]. We invite 
other responses and will print them as they 
are submitted. The deadline for the next 
issue is January 30, 1995. 


| am a Cancer Survivor/ 
Hooray! So Far So Good! 


by Karen McKinney Lipscomb 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Imagine me getting Leukemia! I grew up ona farm 
with wheat germ and oatmeal-—raised with fresh 
everything by a mother who was well ahead of her 
time with regards to nutrition. [run 10K races, take 
vitamins, count my fat and protein grams. Not me! 
But there I was at my annual pap smear and 
mammogram appointment when my doctor said, 
“What are all these bruises on your legs?” I bang 
into things and always have bruises. “No,” she said, 
“this needs looking into.” 

That day started me on a terrifying road. 
Writing down the disease has been part of my 
copying and healing. 


MARCH 19, 1990 

The doctor called me and told me that she 
needed a bone marrow aspiration. 

I knew instantly it was more than anemia. 

I was alone. I stood in front of the mirror 
with the little red apples on the wallpaper 
as a background. I looked at myself crying 
and said out loud, 

“LT can’t have leukemia!” 

“I can’t even spell it.” 


MARCH 21, 1990 

Lying on the table on my stomach 

with my bottom bare, being frightened 

and looking at the huge needle that would into my 
bone and take a core sample. . . 

“Just like a geological sample,” I said. 

And we laughed, the doctor and I. 

But then I cried because I knew. 


MARCH 29, 1990 

I numbly walked into the hospital mini-lab, 

my blood to be tested. 

What was wrong with me! 

Why do I have all these bruises? 

The young women with too much makeup 

put down her bag of Doritos and said, “Hi. . . Sit 
over there.” (I’m here to see if I have cancer or not! 
lam important!) 

She chatted with the other technician 

about her blind date last night. 

That technician was drinking a Sprite. 

She came over to me with the needle. 

She smelled of Doritos. 

I asked her why she didn’t wear gloves, 

and she said that she couldn’t feel through them 
to draw blood. 

(What will the blood coming out of my arm look 
like under the microscope? 


Will the person who looks at my blood 

seeing all those little shapes be eating Doritos? 
Will they see my cells? 

What they see is Me! 

They never will know Me!) 

Whenever I see a package of Doritos 

I remember how cold I was that day 

with my sleeve pushed up. 

Waiting for the rest of my life. 


APRIL 14, 1990 

My doctor drew a scribble of my 
Leukemia Hairy Cells on the paper 
that covers the examining table. 
She said if I had to have leukemia 
I had the best kind. 

This hairy cell kind was slow 
sometimes responded to treatment. 


But I haven't learned to play the 
guitar yet! 

Then this heavy heavy weight in 
my chest came out in a quiet cry. 


APRIL 15, 1990 

I'm not afraid of dying. 
It’s just that I don’t want 
to miss anything. 


APRIL 17, 1990 

I’ve been terrified of rape. 
Terrified of breast cancer. 
Never thought of leukemia. 


APRIL 19, 1990 

An early morning phone call from my sister 
far away. “On CNN, something about a rare 
leukemia.” 

Driving to work in Alaska my daughter hears 
Paul Harvey and something about Hairy Cells. 
Gets to the nearest pay phone and calls me 
My son in a Taco Bell casually reading the 
paper, sees an article on Hairy Cell Leukemia 
and races over to bring me the paper. 

All within a few hours. 

By noon, I have a copy of the New England 


Medical Journal, have contacted Scripps Clinic, 


and start the afternoon 
with hope. 


MARCH 14, 1990 

By now I have a stack of books on 
healing, on dying, on positive thinking, 
on curing with laughter, on leukemia 
and on miracles. 

I have a stack of tapes to bring peace 
and healing and wellness. I have tapes 
on treatments, backed with violins and 
lots of wood flutes and ocean wave 
sounds and forest sound and subliminal 
affirmations and voices leading me 
through meditations and more flutes and 
chimes and dong dong bells in the 
distance and the ultimate tape entitled 
“Ascension To The All That Is.” 


(A forty-minute walk is best.) 


AUGUST 17, 1990 

Someone advised me today to ease off 
on my priority concern with leukemia 

and pay more attention to my husband. 
(Easy for them to say!) 

Balance. Balance. 

Oh, how fragile. 


DECEMBER 28, 1990 

As | ease into sleep 

I say to myself 

Not tonight. Not tonight. 

Please not tonight. 

Yet it happens. Startling me awake 

with that burning in my core. 

So hot my heart beats too fast 

for the middle of the night. 

So hot I should be sweating 

but I do not. 

So hot it should show on the 
thermometer, but it does not. 

So hot I kick off all the covers 

and am bare in the winter room. 

My burning insides are panicking 

and I am frightened. 

My insides cruelly about in the dark room 
Leukemia! Remember you have leukemia! 
And I wanted so much to forget. 


MARCH 21, 1991 

I cleaned out the closet, dejunked a drawer, 
Tackled the garage as if in a war. 

Washed fourteen windows, vacuumed the shop 
Frantically racing unable to stop. 


I know that I’m panicked and shaky inside 
Afraid that stopping would not let me hide 
From the realization of those damn cancer cells 
In my toes in my nose in my fingers as well. 


Wherever my blood flows they sail right along 
Doing their damage. They don’t want me strong. 


So, / say, “Keep moving, Karen” and don’t let them 
win. 

Keep running. Keep breathing. I will not give in. 
Keep walking. Keep planning. I will be alright! 
(The house is sure clean because of this fight!) 


APRIL 10, 1991 
Fighting for my life, 
even though others care, 
it is my battle 


This battle consumes my energy and attention, 
my reading, my discouragements, 

the vigilance of symptoms, 

the charts of blood levels, 

the file of collected articles on leukemia, 

my meditating the bad cells away, 

the vitamins and the exercise. 


There are times when I am feeling good. 
Then I forget the battle. 

But chancing upon my eyes in a mirror 

I am abruptly reminded 

by the redness, the sadness, 

the tiredness. 

The truth. 


APRIL 24, 1991 

I am accustomed to the Oncology waiting area. 
The masks on the bone marrow transplant people 
I hardly notice. 

I just smile and say “Hello” even though I can’t 
see their face for a response. 


There are magazines everywhere, but we all just 
sitand wait. Maybe we will leaf through a magazine 
weakly, but definitely no interest in the pages. 
A video about a dude ranch is playing on a big 
screen. No one watches. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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New patients come to the scheduler’s desk.Nervous. 
Not sure of where to go in this huge maze 

of a hospital. 

I did that yesterday. 

Now I am a regular. 


APRIL 24, 1991, 5:30 P.M. 

This piece of blue plastic spaghetti 

goes into my arm and up across my shoulder 
and over by my heart 

and drip drips the drug into me. 

Amazing! 


The pump in my fanny pack goes whirr whirr 
every now and then. 

Whirr Whirr on the bathroom floor. 
Whirr whirr under my pillow. 

My umbilical tube attached to the whirr. 
The drug pumping into me is invisible 
in the clear tubing. 

The pump attached to me 

is seven days a part of my body. 

Seven days and nights. 

Whirr whirr. 


APRIL 25, 1991 
100 oz. of Water a Day 


Dead Hairy Cells 

Flushed down the toilet 

Good riddance 

Drink more water 

Carry a Gatorade bottle full of water 

Take my 3-liter brown plastic bottle of urine 
to the lab 

Drink more water 

Dead Hairy Cells 


APRIL 27, 1991 
This treatment is not much fun. 
Whoever said miracles should be fun. 


MAY 2, 1991 

Scripps Clinic 

I have met four other Hairy Cell people. 

We sit waiting for our blood to be drawn 

Or waiting for our doctor appointments to catch up. 
We compare blood levels and energy levels and 
share articles and copy them for each other. 

A strange bond uniting us immediately with total 
understanding of the others’ fears and where we 
each are in our acceptance of this rare leukemia. 
We meet each others’ partners. 

Our conversations are never of anything but 

The Treatment. 

We do not know of occupations or children or 
interests or accomplishments or hobbies or 
political persuasions. 

We do know each others’ while blood count daily. 
We know our temperatures, how much liquid we 
each are drinking, our uric acid levels, who 

had a transfusion, whose temperature soared to 
105°, how we all came upon our diagnosis and 
especially how much enthusiasm we all have for 


this experimental drug being dripped dripped 
into us. 
MAY 2, 1991 


It is impossible to be me. 

Ican’t run. I can’t even walk fast. 

Breathing is tiring. 

Chemotherapy is being hit by a Mack truck. 
Then the truck turns around and laughs 

as I press on my legs where the shooting pains are. 


Shooting sharp and quick like a blinking neon sign 
moving around from place to place. 


MAY 3, 1991 

We keep charts on my temperature 

Graphs on my sleep 

How much water I’m drinking 

Lists/Lab times to keep. 

Urine in the jar for 24 hours 

Blood tests and blood tests 

Along with the flowers. 

Doctors in Nikes, Nurses in jean. 

Scary to me this hospital scene. 

Horrible aches like hit by a truck 

My doctor says “Good!” Are you in luck! 

You need to get worse before you get well. 

Your white cells and platelets must 
plummet pell mell. 


You need to feel weak and your temperature rage.” | 


(A small price to pay to add years to my age!) 


MAY 5, 1991 
Twos 


Every patient in the Oncology waiting room 
is with someone. 

No patient sits alone. 

The other sections of the clinic 

have patients come and go 

not uncommonly alone. 

Gynecology, Sleeping Disorders, 

Infectious Diseases, Psychology. 


But in Oncology where we are here for treatment, | ; ; 
| medical insurance. If we hadn’t, we would have 


We are not alone. 


MAY 6, 1981 

The computer print-out in black and white 
with the report for the rest of my life. 

All those black characters telling of red blood. 
Then the doctor pointed to the last line. 
“No Hairy Cells Seen” 

Simply put, with no congratulations. 

A miracle I cried! 

The doctor said they didn’t do miracles. 
We don’t operate at that level he said. 
The drug just works. 

No Hairy Cells Seen No Hairy Cells Seen 
What a wonderful last line. 


MAY 7, 1981 

Thank you researchers in white lab coats under 
bluish florescent tubes for your knowledge and 
persistence. 

Thank you to their mothers who fed them well 
and read to them and encouraged them to study 
and took them to science museums and glued and 
taped science projects together. 

Thank you, their mothers, who took a job to help 
pay for their degrees so these scientists 

ended up putting compounds together that will 
save my life. 

A drug to destroy my cancer cells. 

No, I will have new years ahead (I couldn't 

wish for before) to help a grandchild with a 
science project or a piano lesson or watching ants. 
I will have years ahead to be with those I love. 
Thank you researchers. 

And I thank their mothers. 


P.S. Still No Hairy Cells Seen As Of September 
1994!!!! The experimental drug used in my 
treatment is now approved and available: 2- 
Chlorodeoxyadenosine or 2-Cda, for short. 





My “Cancer” Journal 
by Mary Hill 
Campbell, California 


It has been eight years, almost to the day, since I 
learned that I had ovarian cancer. I was fifty-two- 
years-old and had had very few physical problems 


| upto that point in my life. I determined that I would 
try to handle chemotherapy with as much grace and 


dignity as I could muster, but I certainly wasn’t a 
stoic. If someone asked me how I felt, I told them 
but usually managed to laugh. I tried to keep my 
sense of humor and an optimistic frame of mind 
throughout the treatment period. 

I was determined not to give in to the 
treatment and the cancer. I worked in my husband’ s 


| office every single day that I was not in the hospital 


throughoutall the months I was in treatment. Some- 
times I typed with one hand while the other arm 
dangled from an IV stand! Other times, I just sat, 
Staring off into space too tired to do anything. I 
stubbornly refused to give in and go to bed earlier 


than 8:00 P.M. 


From the very beginning, [knew I would be 


| okay. I never had serious doubts about surviving 





the cancer, but sometimes I wondered if 1 would live 


| through the chemotherapy. It seemed Mr. Murphy’s 


law was embodied in me. (“If anything can go 
wrong, it will go wrong.”) In the space of a little 


| overayear, I had three major surgeries, a six-month 
| course of chemotherapy, and extensive hospital 
| Stays. 


We were lucky because we had excellent 


been bankrupt. I am grateful that I didn’t have to 
worry about finances along with everything else. 
I have come to believe that the first two 
drug treatments that the oncologist gave me were at 
too high a dosage level. The first month, I had the 
worst bout of “flu” I have ever had, with terrible 
stomach pains. My mouth and throat were raw from 
sores. The second treatment almost killed me when 


| my white blood count went so low that I was told I 


would die if the levels didn’t go up that day. I spent 
ten days in the hospital that time. 

The third treatment was just before Christ- 
mas. I was roused from the normal drugged state in 


| the middle of the night by doctors and nurses 


buzzing around. A drug, adriamyacin, had infiltrate 
the tissue around the vein and had several burned 
my forearm. The cancer handbooks had mentioned 
the possibility of this happening, but I had not 
realized its seriousness. 

The flesh of my forearm had been burned 
almost to the muscle layer. After several weeks, 
surgery was performed to remove the burned flesh, 
and a skin graft was used to cover the deep “hole.” 
The bones of my forearm and the movement of 
muscles were visible through the thin layer of the 
graft. Almost eight years later and after “cosmetic” 
surgery, I still have a nasty scar on my forearm that 
measures about four inches square. I always wear 
long sleeves because, even though people reassure 
me about my scar, I don’t like to look at my own 
arm. 

Several years ago, one of the nurses who 
had taken care of me pulled me aside and asked my 
why I hadn’t sued the doctor. I told her that I was 
too sick at the time and that my arm, though very 
unsightly, still functions... besides Mormons don’t 
sue, do we?! 

As I've considered my experiences from 
the vantage point of eight years, I’ ve come up with 
a list of “lessons learned”: 
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* Family and friends-their love, prayers, 
support—are invaluable. My son attending 
college at home and my younger son in Geor- 
gia on a mission were sources of great com- 
fort. My husband helped me in many ways, 
including the hardest job of all for him— 
shaving off the last few hairs on my scalp with 
the dog clippers! We still get achuckle when 
we think about it. 

* Heavenly Father will not try us beyond 
our limits, but only He knows where the limits 
are. My limits were much higher than I ever 
imagined. I found that with His help I could 
handle more than I ever dreamed I could. 

* God shelters us. We assimilate only as 
much information or knowledge as we need 
to get through bad things. I think He protects 
us from understanding too much. I read all the 
cancer literature, but if I had known the full 
extend and ramifications of all the problems I 
would have, I don’t think Icould have handled 
it. The day I was told that I would die, I heard, 
understood, and yet didn’t really understand. 
* God prepares us spiritually to help us get 
through difficult times. I had not consistently 
studied the scriptures on a daily basis until 
about nine months before all this happened. I 
do not believe that it was just a coincidence 
that I began to develop the additional spiritual 
strength and closeness with my Heavenly 
Father that I needed at this particular time in 
my life. 

* Doctors don’t heal you: they can only 
provide an environment in which your body 
heals itself. Youcan’trush this process. God, 
nature, takes time to work. 

* Doctors, although god-like in their atti- 
tudes and postures, do not really know a heck 
of a lot. I rather resented young interns 
talking down tome. I finally tried calling 
them “young man” or “young women” in my 
mind, if not in reality. That helped me put 
things in perspective. 

I think oncologists are a little 
crazy; they must be or they wouldn’t be in that 
specialty! My first oncologist ran out on me 
when I first got into trouble. Thank goodness 
I was able to easily switch to a better doctor. 

I felt tricked and betrayed by my 
plastic surgeon. Before surgery, he had talked 
about reconstructive surgery as a matter of 
course. It was only after the surgery was 
completed that he told me that I was first 
patient who had elected to have cosmetic 
surgery afterachemo bum! He did say thathe 
had seen only one other patient who had had 
a worse burn, but that didn’t make me feel 
better after the most painful surgery and most 
difficult recovery I’ve ever had. I had to keep 
my arm wrapped for over a year to keep the 
graft smooth, and when it was all over, my 
arm was still so ugly that I couldn’t help but 
cry when I finally recognized that that was the 
best it would ever look. 

* I think that a patient needs to feel at least 
somewhat in control of her treatment and her 
life. Asking questions, being given some 
choices, and so forth, and having one familiar 
doctor who is in “charge” of the case help a 
great deal. 

* Idon’t think that doctors really know the 
long-term effects of the drugs used in chemo- 
therapy. I have had problems in later years— 
particularly with my hearing, feet, and legs— 


that I believe are at least partially the result of 


the drugs that I was given. 

* Don’t worry about becoming too self- 
centered and selfish during your cancer 
experience. After all, you are fighting for 
your life! When you feel better, you will 
soon revert to your normal self. 

* Substitute bad memories with good 
ones. Christmas Day 1986 was perhaps the 
lowest point in my life. I was admitted to 
the hospital that day because of my bumed 
arm and was uncertain and scared. The 
next year, all the bad memories were very 
much on my mind as fall came around, so 
we spent Christmas in the beauty of the 
Jerusalem Center in Israel. On Christmas 
Day, I waded through hip-deep water in 
Hezekiah’s tunnel, a personal triumph of 
physical stamina and determination! 


A year after my initial diagnosis, my hair 
had grown as long as a GI haircut, and I was slowly 
regaining my strength and energy. The sun shone 
again, and every outfit I bought was a bright red, 
blue, or green. I felt like a new person. I was a 
survivor! 

I still cannot talk about my experiences 
without getting weepy. It wasn’t that the time was 
so dreadful; it was more that my emotions have 
become more sensitive in general. Ihave become a 
big boob! 

Now, eight years later, I feel that I have 
only about seventy-five percent of the energy that I 
used to have. (Maybe that is just a result of aging!) 
I treasure small moments of life and love. I practice 
“being nice to Mary” and splurge on things that I 
like every once in a while. I’ve also become more 
assertive and independent. 

Do I still worry about a recurrence of can- 
cer? Of course! Would I do chemo again? Maybe, 
probably yes. But I would insist that my own 
oncologist administer the drugs, and I would never 
allow an intern or resident to doit, And, I’ve sworn 
never to wear a wig again. 

At the time I was through all of this, Inever 
once asked “Why me?” To me, having cancer is just 
part of being mortal. Many times I’ve wondered 
why I have survived when so many friends have not. 
I have no answers. I have also realized that what I 
went through was truly minor to what other people 
have suffered. Everyone has trials in life of one kind 
or another. 

I have accepted news of the cancer and all 
of the subsequent events quietly and with resigna- 
tion, but until I sat down and struggled to write this, 
I had not realized how angry I am, after all these 
years, with some of my doctors. Iamangry with the 
inept oncologist who bugged out on me and who 
probably overdosed me, with the intern or resident 
who caused my chemo burn, and with the plastic 
surgeon who misled me. 

The whole experience was dreadful at the 
time, and it seemed to stretch out for an eternity. 
Looking back on it, however, I can truthfully say 
that I am grateful that I had cancer. In retrospect, it 
didn’t really last all that long, and I began to realize 
that it truly was “but a moment.” Iam very thankful 
for the closeness I came to feel to my Heavenly 
Father and to the Savior. I truly believe that through 
the atoning sacrifice of Christ, He took upon Him- 
self, not only our sins, but part of our pain and 
suffering. I am grateful for that and for the deeper 
love I feel for Him and for our Father in Heaven. 





My Cancer Song 


by Kathryn S. Pitcher 
Ogden, Utah 


Growing... 


It is April; we are in Salt Lake shopping. 
My mother helps me decide on a pair of navy 
walking shorts—proper length—for an upcoming trip 
to New Orleans. 

It is August. My husband has a work 
assignment in Hawaii, and seeing a chance of a 
lifetime, we take all our children and go to Hawaii 
with him. The navy shorts stay home. They no 
longer will button across my waist, a source of great 
shame and frustration to me. I have gained no 
weight, but I measure my waist, and it is two inches 
larger than two years ago when I was nursing my 
son. Hawaii is wonderful, perfect, but I am so tired. 
I take the kids to the beach and pool every day but 
can’t manage much more. I would love to walk 
down the beach or up and down the streets of 
Waikiki, but it is too much effort. I tell myself that 
is because I have three little children. A store clerk 
asks if lam pregnant. The ultimate humiliation. 

Home. I look in the mirror after baths and 
tell myself that this is just not right. I suck in, and 
things don’t go away. “What bad genetics,” I think. 
“Thanks a lot, Mom. Nice legs, awful abdomen.” 

October—getting apples for applesauce at 
an aunt’s house, then to another aunt’s for pump- 
kins. I return home, put the kids to bed, and lay in 
bed and cry, “Mama, Mama.” My mother, how- 
ever, is in England touring with my sister Pam. I 
have a fever of 103 degrees. I have been sick for 
several days now. I give in and go to the doctor. 
Later, I know that Heavenly Father was telling me 
that things had gone on long enough. It was time to 
take care of things. My fever was a blessing, one of 
the countless blessings to come. 


Diagnosis . . . 


He is feeling my abdomen andasks if Ihave 
noticed a swelling. My awful secret is out; he know 
that I am fat. I tell him “Yes” and that I know that 
need to exercise more. “No,” he says, “it is too 
symmetrical for that.” I am getting a CT scan— 
tomorrow. The next day, after my CT scan, I wait 
in his office. As he walks in, he touches me on my 
shoulder, and I know that the news is not good. I 
have joked with a friend before that I have a large 
football-shaped, cancer-filled growth inside me. 
Well, there is indeed something inside me. My 
sister Janet is with me, and we cry together. 

I am sent to a general surgeon who shows 
the CT to me. It is a huge tumor that has pushed all 
my organs over to the left, past my midline. It is 
called Retroperitoneal Sarcoma. The surgeon says 
that he is not aggressive enough and must send me 
to the University of Utah. My husband, who has 
been out of town, walks into this doctor's office, 
and I cannot even tell him. The horror is too awful 
to say. I remember his face is deathly white. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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(Continued from page 13.) 
Family... 


One of the first things that I tell my doctor 
at the U of U, after he confirms my diagnosis, is that 
I have three children. I say this through my tears. 
They are everything to me. They are my life. 


Church... 


Before I went to the doctor for my initial 
CT, I called my bishop to give me a blessing. (My 
husband is working out of town.) At first, I don’t 
like his blessing. Itis not exactly what I was looking 
for. Itdidn’treally cheer me up. Quite the opposite. 
But, later, that blessing was to sustain me and lift me 
through the months ahead. 

Everything happens so quickly. First, there 
is along day at the doctor’s only to be told that I will 
have to go the U of U for further examination and 
my surgery. A dear friend has dinner ready for us 
that evening along with part of her birthday cake. 
After I arrive at the U of U, I don’t even have the 
presence of mind to wonder who is caring for my 
children, feeding them. When I come home, be- 
come lucid, I realize that people were there from the 
beginning—watching my children, feeding them, 
and later all of us as I recuperated from surgery. The 
outpouring of care, love, food is humbling. I begin 
to realize what atruly great church I ama part of and 
reassess my past willingness—or lack thereof—to 
truly serve. “This will change,” I tell my Heavenly 
Father. 


Surgery... 


My dear doctor at the U of U examines me 
for two hours to tell me that I have this wonderful 
sarcoma. Itis very rare. Only five hundred people 
inthe country will have this kind of cancer this year. 
Lucky me. I have another CT, two MRIs, and an 
angiogram and feel frightened beyond words. This 
whole time, my family is there with me for all the 
tests; the day is spent waiting, shuffling from one 
unknown machine to another. I don’t know what 
they think or feel; I just know that they are there. 
(My mother and Pam have cut short their trip to 
London and are home in time for everything that 
takes place at the U of U. 

On the night before surgery, my doctor tells 
me that they will have to take whatever organs are 
involved, that surgery could last ten totwelve hours, 
that I will wake up in the ICU with a tube in my 
throat, and that I shouldn't be frightened. If it has 
involved my vascular system, the best that I can 
hope for is to die on the operating table. 

Later, I don’t know when, I keep asking my 
husband Paul, “Did they take it out? Did they take 
it out?” Finally, the news sinks in. Yes, it is out. It 
was ensheathed. They had to take one kidney. 
There were clean margins all around. It weighed 
thirteen and a half pounds—more than my two baby 
girls at birth combined. Surgery was five and a half 
hours. No blood needed. No ICU. My tumor is 
given a high grade by the tumor board. Large size, 
likely to recur. But upon concluding these despair- 
ing comments, my doctor says, “When you first saw 
me, you told me that you had three children. | 


believe that you have every chance of raising them.” 
My blessing is there to sustain me. 


Chemotherapy . . . 


A condensation of four long months: My 
chemo cycle consisted of four drugs administered 
through a line permanently placed in my arm. The 
drugs ran twenty-four hours a day for four days per 
cycle. I entered the hospital on Mondays and left on 
Fridays. 

My first cycle was extremely frightening. I 
had no idea what to expect. I cried a lot. A good 
friend called on the phone just as I was being 
“hooked up.” She always seemed to call right when 
I was at my most emotional, and she listened to me 
cry and always said the right thing. I am lucky to 
have such a friend. Anyway, she told me that I had 
to make a conscious choice to have faith. It was that 
simple. It was sage advice that I remembered 
throughout the whole ordeal and still remember. 

Following the first cycle, I ended up with a 
white blood count of 100 and raging strep infections 
and another five days in the hospital, blood transfu- 
sions, time away from my children. I was learning, 
however, to be more proactive. They had not 
checked my blood the entire time I was home, and 
therefore, my counts had fallen dangerously low, 
allowing me to catch everything. After that, regular 
blood checks were routine as was the wonder drug 
Nupogen, which blasts white counts sky high-a 
blessing for chemo patients. Nursing friends were 
always there to give me my Nupogen shot until the 
doctor said that I could stop. 

Chemo time in the hospital continued to be 
frightening. Sunday night, before my cycle, I lis- 
tened to Les Mis on our CD, played “Fantine’s 
Death/Come To Me” over and over, and cried a lot. 
I wept over my children and hugged them repeat- 
edly. The hardest thing I had to do was tell them 
goodbye on those Monday momings, knowing that 
I would only see them on evening visits and that I 
would be good for only two visits before I started 
feeling too tired and sick to see them. I missed my 
children more than anything. 

It frightened me so to walk into that hospi- 
tal knowing what they were going to do to me. I 
hated being in my room with two IVACs pumping 
lifesaving poison into me. I hated feeling the slow 
deterioration that intensified day by day. However, 
I grew more confident with each cycle: the same 
nurse, the same room, the same routine, the “Here 
Iam again; I really missed this place” sarcastic give 
and take helped. 

My mother came almost every day and 
would just sit, just be there. Just her presence was 
a comfort. Sometimes talking would be too much 
work. While I was battling the infections, my hair 
started to fall out. My sister would come to my 
room and brush and brush my hair. Janet, mother, 
and I would marvet how it really did come out in 
handfuls and look at the piles in the garbage can. 
Then they would leave the room and cry. (I found 
this out later.) I would just lie there, being depressed 
and fighting the reality that this was really happen- 
ing to me. 

Coming home after chemo cycles, I took 
about a week to feel better, to get an appetite, to not 
be so tired, so weak. My sister from California flew 
up to be with me after two cycles. She is anurse and 


could give me my Nupogen shots and flush my 
PICC line in my arm. She would bathe my kids, 
make me grilled cheese sandwiches, watch 
“Letterman” with me, and sneak up to give me my 
shots while I was watching “Regis and Kathy Lee” 
or when I was on the phone. She was service 
personified. I feel a bond and deeper love for her 
that will always be there. 


Recovery... 


When the Lion King came out, I was one of 
the first on our block to buy the CD, Disney freaks 
that we are. I heard the song “Circle of Life” and 
knew that I had found my replacement for ‘“‘Fantine’s 
Death.” It’saleap of faith. It’s the band of hope. It’s 
Disney. But, I find my inspiration in a myriad of 
places. 

How can one begin to thank everyone who 
has helped me through such a long and truly agoniz- 
ing illness? There are not words. The lists are too 
long. “Thank you” is just not adequate. Heavenly 
Father knows all they did, and I know all that I must 
do in return when called upon. There is no way 
service like this can be repaid. I feel a deep love for 
and indebtedness to so many people. 

I must, however, mention Sister Okazaki. 
A friend gave me her book Lighten Up, and I later 
got another copy from a dear Hawaiian friend who 
had had Sister Okazaki sign it for me. I first I was 
not about to pick up this book full of cheerful 
platitudes. What did I have to lighten up about? 
What did she know about these feelings? When I 
finally did pick it up, there—on page one-she states, 
“Tam a three-time cancer survivor.” 

Sister Okazaki has been very instrumental 
in helping my testimony grow by leaps and bounds. 
I had very strong feminist feelings about cancer. I 
still feel very strongly about the place of women in 
our Church, but now I can “lighten up” about ita bit. 
My life has been spared. I am here to raise my 
children. [know that my Heavenly Father loves me. 
I know that. And, if a woman like Sister Okazaki 
can write such glorious books and quote Exponent 
and Sunstone and still serve in the General Relief 
Society Presidency, then there is hope. 

Iam nota heretic. [am a Mormon woman 
with a deep testimony. I know that my Heavenly 
Father loves me, and perhaps it isn’t so wrong to be 
a feminist, too. Sister Okazaki’s books and a book 
called Believing Christ have given me the instru- 
ments to build stronger testimony and accept my- 
self—cancer victim/survivor, feminist, Mormon, 
woman, mother. 


Finally ... 


My husband, who has had the grace to do 

and say everything right, plays around on the piano 
and composes songs that never seem to have an 
ending. He was playing one of these songs one day, 
and somehow the lyric “This is my cancer song” 
seemed to fit perfectly. 
We fill the melody with such poetic lyrics as “Che- 
motherapy, blood transfusions, give me my zofran,” 
finally belting out, “This is my cancer song.” Ihope 
that we will always have the courage and humor to 
belt out, off key, “This Is My Cancer Song.” 
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A “Real” Mormon Mystery 
by Sandra Powell 
Ogden, Utah 


In the Mind’s Eye 
Donlu Thayer, Salt Lake City: Aspen Books, 
1992, 244 pages, $9.95. 


Donlu Thayer has done what many have tried but 
few have succeeded in accomplishing. She has 
written a novel that captures people and places of 
Mormon country in a way that rings true, one that 
is not a sanitized and simplistic Mormon morality 
play. All the Mormon characters are not noble 
or, at least, innocuous. Noi every church calling 
is inspired and not every priesthood leader is 
righteous. 

Donlu has created a wonderful villain 
who typifies the worst to come out of the Mor- 
mon culture: an individual who believes God 
owes him prosperity and who is going to keep 
trying get-rich-quick schemes—no matter whose 
money gets lost—until God gets it right. The 
story emerges out of a rural setting in the south- 
central part of Utah known as Castle Country, 
and the ebb and flow of a small rural community 
are very much a part of the story. 

I have to admit I was initially put off by 
the tag line at the top of the book: A Minnetonka 
Howard Mystery. Okay, this was going to be a 
mystery. That was good. But who is 
Minnetonka Howard and are there a lot of 
formulaic versions of this story around? The 
second question is easier to answer than the first. 
This book is the first in a proposed series; how- 
ever, as I read the book, the story seemed so 
complete and to have used the fodder of 
Minnetonka’s life so thoroughly that I couldn’t 
imagine Minnetonka Howard, Part Deux. What 
else could possibly happen in small town central 
Utah that wouldn’t seem fake and forced? But I 
guess the same thing was said about Jessica 
Fletcher’ s Cabot Cove. 

It is probably impossible to write about 
Minnetonka Howard without making compari- 
sons to Jessica Fletcher. Both are mature women 
who have been married but are currently wid- 
owed. Both have careers that involve words— 
although Minnetonka has taken early retirement 
from her work as a high school English teacher. 
Both live in small towns and are swept into 
sleuthing as a consequence of their caring about 
those around them. 

But Minnetonka is the more complex 
character. In his old age, Minnetonka’s father 

has become “violent sometimes, crazy, com- 
pletely nuts” (page 7), and Minnetonka fears that 
she may have inherited a bit of insanity. More 
likely, she believes that she’s crazy and that life 
is unreal because she is able to see through 
outward manifestations to the absurdity of people 





and situations: the obscene mockery of her 
sister’s new house, her sister-in-law’s hyperbole. 
But she is not a “finished product.” She has 
locked up her heart, idealizing the husband who 
died before they had been married a year. She 
longs for love, for children to fuss over. “What is 
it like to hear someone call you Mother?” she 
asks her best friend (p. 165). She lacks purpose; 
she needs to feel useful and needed. And she 
really doesn’t know much about sleuthing yet. 

I also found the names of the people in 
the story a bit off-putting. It’s true that Mor- 
mons, particularly rural Mormons have often 
named their children strangely, but this eccentric- 
ity suffers from overexposure. In this book, one 
family (that ran to girls) named their children 
Delightra, Leilani, Delynn, Nilene, Lerlene, 
Malinda and Calypso. Minnetonka knows the 
burden of bearing a bizarre name better than 
most. (Perhaps Donlu does as well.) “What kind 
of father would name his firstborn children after a 
bunch of caves? .. . Now, Nilene wasn’t exactly 
a name to write songs on, but at least there was 
some sense to naming her after the father, Niles. 
But caves. Almost as if in invitation to empti- 
ness” (p. 2). 

Some of the characters were too quickly 
sketched or too good. While that may be appro- 
priate for some peripheral people, both Ruth and 
Robert needed a few warts and a bit more depth. 
Not all the motivations were as persuasive as they 
could have been: Why, really, was Mayellen 
killed? What was going to be done with Carl? 
The whole bit with Jay was tacked on and 
unnecessary. And the politically correct among 
us are going to scream at the characterization of 
the evil “fairy.” Are all homosexuals drug-using 
psychopaths? 

However, going back to my original 
premise on the whole, it was a good read with 
real people and places. I am looking forward to 
another Minnetonka Howard mystery in the hope 
that Donlu Thayer can pull it off again. 





Women Kept in Their Place 
From The Wall Street Journal 
October 1991 


by Manuela Hoelterhoff 


Single career women suffer from depression and 
burnout. A man shortage means fewer opportuni- 
ties for women to get married. An infertility 
epidemic is striking married professional women 
who postpone childbearing. No-fault divorce 
turns women into paupers. These things must be 
true because studies prove them so, and no week 
goes by without some more harrowing news 
about ambitious women brought down by work. 


But in fact, writes Susan Faludi, a Wall Street 
Journal staff reporter who received a Pulitzer 
Prize last year for her story on the human costs of 
the Safeway leveraged buy-out, these are myths 
perpetrated to derail women in their quest for 
equality. Backlash: The Undeclared War 
Against American Women (Crown, 552 pages, 
$24) describes how flawed statistics, media 
manipulation, hypocrisy, misogyny and female 
masochism combine to undermine women at 
home and in the work place. Here are some 
excerpts. 

On what has happened to women since 
the 1970s: “. . the last decade has seen a power- 
ful counterassault on women’s rights . . . an 
attempt to retract the handful of small and hard- 
won victories that the feminist movement did 
manage to win for women. . . . Identifying 
feminism as women’s enemy only furthers the 
ends of a backlash against women’s equality, 
simultaneously deflecting attention from the 
backlash’s central role and recruiting women to 
attack their own cause... . 

The backlash is not a conspiracy, with a 
council dispatching agents from some central 
control room, nor are the people who serve its 
ends often aware of their role. . . . For the most 
part, its workings are encoded and internalized, 
diffuse and chameleonic. .. . Taken as a whole, 
however, these codes and cajolings, these whis- 
pers and threats and myths, move overwhelm- 
ingly in one direction; they try to push women 
back into the ‘acceptable’ roles—whether as 
Daddy’s girl or fluttery romantic, active nester or 
passive love objects.” 

On feminism: “Feminism remains a 
pretty simple concept, despite repeated. . efforts 
to dress it up in grease paint and turn its propo- 
nents into gargoyles. As Rebecca West wrote 
sardonically in 1913, “I myself have never been 
able to find out precisely what feminism is: I 
only know that people call me a feminist when- 
ever I express sentiments that differentiate me 
from a doormat.”” 

On wage inequity: In 1986, “Women 
working full-time made only 64 cents to a man’s 
dollar. . .exactly the same gap that working 
women had faced in 1955.” 

On the role played by Clarence Thomas 
as chairman of the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission (EEOC) in investigating hun- 
dreds of sex discrimination complaints against 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.; “Thomas maintained that 
all the pay, hiring, and promotional inequities in 
the Sears docket could be easily explained by 
such factors as education and, curiously, com- 
muting patterns. Thomas was, in fact, so outspo- 
ken that the Sears lawyers at one point even 
considered calling him as their own witness.” 

On why we hear so much about how 
independence is making women sick in head and 
womb: “From the ‘man shortage’ to ‘the infertil- 
ity epidemic’ to ‘female burnout’ to ‘toxic day 
care,’ these so-called female crises have had their 
origins not in the actual conditions of women’s 
lives but rather in a closed system that starts and 
ends in the media, popular culture and advertis- 
ing—an endless feedback loop that perpetuates 
and exaggerates its own false images of woman- 
hood.” 

One major reason why decreasing 
numbers of men support women's equality: The 

(Continued on next page.) 
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(Continued from page 15.) 

“leading definition" of masculinity according to 
the Yankelovich Monitor survey “isn’t being a 
leader, athlete, lothario, decision maker, or even 
just being ‘born male.” It is simply this: being a 
“good provider for his family.’ If establishing 
masculinity depends most of all on succeeding as 
the prime breadwinner, then it is hard to imagine 
a force more directly threatening to fragile 
American manhood than the feminist drive for 
economic equality.” 

We've been through this before: “The 
’20s eroded a decade of growth for female 
professionals; by 1930 there were fewer female 
doctors then in 1910. When the Depression hit, a 
new round of federal and state laws forced 
thousands out of the work force, and new federal 
wage codes institutionalized lower pay rates for 
women.” 

On why abortion rights make so many 
men so hyterical: “. . the peculiarly fierce 
animosity that [anti-abortion activites Randall] 
Terry and his followers brought to the battle over 
women’s reproductive freedom was fueled by 
passions other than philosophy or science. . . . As 
they lost financial strength at work and private 
authority at home, they saw women gaining in 
ground in the office, challenging their control of 
the family at home, and even taking the initiative 
in the bedroom. . . . Sexual independence, not 
murder, may have been the feminists’ greater 
crime.” 

One interesting explanation for the 
dramatic rise in violence against women: “With 
more women in college and at work now, [mem- 
bers of the U.S. Attorney general’s Commission 
on Pornography] reasoned in their report, women 
just have more opportunities to be raped.” 

On a bright spot in the backlash: “Paul 
Harris Stores switched from women’s career 
clothes to miniskirts and promptly lost $5.6 
million.” 


Additional "Sacred" 
Mormon Texts 


by Grant T. Smith 
Onalaska, Wisconsin 


Bright Angels and Familiars: Contemporary 
Mormon Stories 
Edited by Eugene England, Salt Lake City: 
Signature Books, 1992, 348 pages, $19.95. 


I recently visited a Mormon friend who was 
surprised that I had just completed a dissertation 
on Mormon women’s writing because, as he said, 
“T didn’t think there was that much to Mormon 
literature.” My friend’s question actually can be 





interpreted in two ways: Are there that many 
Mormon writers? and Is there any literary 
substance to what Mormon writers write? I think 
that both can be answered when he reads Eugene 
England’s Bright Angels and Familiars: Con- 
temporary Mormon Stories. 

Bright Angels has twenty-two stories 
beginning with Virginia Sorensen’s “Where 
Nothing Is Long Ago” (which first appeared in 
the New Yorker in 1953 and, thus, somewhat 
stretches the definition of contemporary) and 
ending with Walter Kirn’s “Whole Other Bod- 
ies,” which won the Association for Mormon 
Letters short story award in 1990. Ten of the 
stories are by women. Two stories are science 
fiction. (Even my friend recognized Orson Scott 
Card’s name and believed that he had “read one 
of his books.”) Only one story made me laugh 
out loud—Neal Chandler's “Benediction” — 
although several stories carry a warmth and 
sensibility that reveal what Eugene England calls 
recognizable Mormon values, visions, and 
epiphanies. 

Anyone beginning a study of Mormon 
literature will appreciate England’s fine general 
introduction to the nature of Mormon literature; 
others who are more familiar with Mormon 
letters will want to read the various critics that 
England cites in the introduction, as well as the 
more recent essays written by Bruce W. 
Jorgensen and Richard H. Cracroft in the July 
1993 issue of Sunstone. All will certainly take 
delight in challenging England’s assumption that 
these selections do indeed reflect Mormon 
theology, culture, and philosophy. 

Other statements in the introduction 
could provoke dialogue. For example, England 
states that “Sayso or Sense” by Eileen Gibbons 
Kump “is perhaps the first Mormon story to deal 
directly with feminist issues.” I am not certain if 
England means that Kump is the first Mormon 
feminist writer or that her short story is the first 
piece of Mormon fiction to have an obvious 
feminist agenda. Certainly a feminist reading can 
be made of any of the stories in the book. For 
example, Maurine Whipple’s story “They Did Go 
Forth” is a terrific example of a cultural 
feminists’s definition of “feminine” discourse, 
spirituality, authority, and identity. It is the story 
of a woman, Tildy Elizabeth Stalworthy, who 
defies the patriarchal exhortations of Brigham 
Young against exercising “feminine” spiritual 
gifts, and places her faith and her family’s future 
in the spiritual manifestations that she believes 
are her right. By exercising these spiritual gifts, 
she preserves her small familial community and 
demonstrates her faith in God as well as her 
independence as a mother and woman. Tildy 
Elizabeth, as her sumame suggests, is both 


stalwart in her defense of her family and worthy 
of blessings from God. She impresses me as a 
striking representation of one Mormon feminist. 

As I read again Whipple, Kump, and 
Thayer and the other terrific Mormon writers in 
this collection, I made two observations that 
readers may want to consider. There are a 
number of Mormon “grotesques” in these stories, 
physical grotesques—such as Orson Scott Card's 
deformed Mr. Carpenter in “The Fringe” and 
Levi S. Peterson’s “crooked little woman” 
Rendella Kraanpitz in “The Cristianizing of 
Coburn Heights’’—and spiritual grotesques— 
such as Douglas Thayer’s tormented returned 
missionary in “Opening Day” and Neal 
Chandler’s antagonists Damon Boulder and 
Kevin Houston in “Benediction.” I wonder what 
readers will make of these delightful yet peculiar 
Mormon characters? Will we recognize them? 
Will we understand them? Will we forgive 
them? Embrace them? I am reminded that other 
American short story writers have used the 
“grotesque” in their fiction, most notably— 
perhaps—Flannery O’Connor. And I am also 
reminded that Sherwood Anderson defined his 
“grotesques” as those who took a single “truth” to 
themselves and, by excluding all other “truths,” 
turned that truth to a falsehood. Perhaps this 
fascination with sometimes amusing and some- 
times horrifying grotesques is another element in 
Mormon letters. 

I was surprised how much these stories 
moved me. I had read all of them before in other 
contexts, but as I read them again, I found myself 
pausing to wonder, reflect, challenge, and even to 
weep. I enjoyed the same sensations that I 
experienced the first time I read Virginia 
Sorensen’s novel, The Evening and the Morning. 
I told Sorensen once that, to me, her writings 
were like scripture—they revealed truths of the 
human spirit that filled me with both hope and 
compassion. 

Perhaps this year as we continue to face a 
crisis of transition in the Church, we will find 
spiritual sustenance in Linda Sillitoe, Phyllis 
Barber, and Darrell Spencer who have written 
additional “sacred” Mormon texts. Much toler- 
ance, patience, and understanding can be gained 
by reading Wayne Jorgensen’s description of a 
boy who struggles with fear and doubt, or Linda 
Sillitoe’s narration of a woman who confronts 
pain within herself and within others, or Phyllis 
Barber’s memoir of a girl who gains an identity 
of self through others. Instead of denying our 
shared mysteries, questions, and triumphs, we 
can continue to grow in articulating our common 
anxieties and convictions in the literature that we 
call our own. 
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We Don't Need Pity 


Ann Gardner Stone wondered whether there are 
any women out there who have found peace with 
being childless (Volume 18, Number 2). I have 
known some but very few within the LDS 
community. They are simply not tolerated. 
Motherhood is the ultimate goal and primary 
purpose for a Mormon woman’s existence, and 
until a married women becomes a mother, 
biologically or adoptive, she has no standing in 
the LDS community. (Single women are okay; 
they have an excuse.) Being childless is some- 
thing a woman is expected to overcome, and until 
she is “in the club,” her voice is not valued. 
Ann’s postscript hints at how pervasive this 
belief is; she notes that miracles do happen and 
that some of the contributors have overcome the 
challenge and joined the club. So be careful! If 
this attitude is expressed by writers for Exponent 
11, what do you think it is like in a typical ward? 
My wife exhibited symptoms of 
endometriosis from the time of her mission, and 
together we went through several years of 
infertility treatments and invasive surgical 
procedures. Throughout those years, we endured 
similar war stories to those hinted at in the 
essays. Most experiences would be surprising to 


the rational person—from the home teacher who 
told us that we would be barred from the celestial 
kingdom beqause we had no children to the 
family member who was “inspired in the temple” 
to tell us that we were not worthy to have chil- 
dren. At least we knew where we stood: the 
poor prostitute abandoning her crack baby was 
more worthy than we were, as were the parents 
who neglected, abused, or murdered their own 
children. 

This scorn of childless women as being 
unworthy is deeply rooted in Mormon culture. 
The teaching that the curse of barrenness is 
punishment for sin is found throughout writings 
of Church members. I know of no statement 
repudiating such a teaching. Every new mother 
who stands in fast and testimony meeting at the 
blessing of her child and says she is thankful that 
she is worthy of children continues this tradition. 
The unspoken assumption is that worthiness 
determines the ability to have children, adoptive 
included; so, the opposite argument is that if you 
don’t have children you are not worthy in the 
sight of God. A woman who conceives while 
breaking vows is, therefore, worthy under this 
logic; an infertile woman with scarred fallopian 
tubes from an earlier illness is not. Similarly, if a 
childless woman cannot or prayerfully chooses 





Fascinating Womanhood: 
Friend or Foe? 


Editor’s Note: 


The following letters are a sampling of 
the responses that we have received to 
Margot Ellen Reed’s request for infor- 
mation about Fascinating Womanhood 
by Helen B. Andelin (Pacific Press, 
1993). We were inundated with notes 
and phone calls supplying the informa- 
tion. Margot seems to have touched a 
nerve. 


® The author of Fascinating Womanhood is 
Helen B. Andelin, my sister-in-law, who is 
vivacious and caring and very much her own 
person. She is very good at living what she 
teaches. 

A long time Exponent II fan, 


Julia A. Banks 
Nephi, Utah 


* In the Letters to the Editor, Margot Ellen 
Reed, Flagstaff, Arizona, asks for the name of 
the author of Fascinating Womanhood. the 
copy I have was by Helen Andelin. Her hus- 
band wrote Man of Steel and Velvet. I have a 
copy of both of them. I can understand 
Margot’s mother’s rage. Some men are just not 
cooperative and complimentary enough to 
women for us to respond with optimism. I 
needed to develop more independence and self- 
reliance after my marriage to keep my sanity. 
In the same issue, I appreciated Judy 
Dushku’s “Remembering Sonja.” I am grateful 


to know her and to read of someone who remem- 
bers her with kindness and friendliness. I am 
sorry for the environment that a woman is 
obligated to live with that makes her want to be 
independent of any dependence on men. 

It is too sad for words when women are 
made to feel like it should be our privilege to be 
their slaves at home and to receive no more than 
honorable mention in church for the work that we 
do. We are often made to feel that what “the 
priesthood” does is acceptable in building the 
Kingdom! 

In last Sunday’s worship service on 
television, the program was about the family 
following the father as the priesthood leader. The 
wife and children weren’t recognized as having 
minds with the ability to make personal choices 
of their own. Obedience is required to live the 
gospel, but it causes a lot of rebellion when it is 
forced. 


Rhoda Thurston 
Hyde Park, Utah 


I'm writing in reply to Margot Ellen Reed’s 
request regarding Fascinating Womanhood. The 
book was written by Helen B. Andelin, and I 
understand that she lives in Fresno. I have a copy 
of the book in my library that I would be happy 
to send along if Margot or anyone else would like 
to read it. 

I was dismayed when I opened the book 
after reading Margot’s letter to remember that I 
had actually tried (without success) to put some 
of the suggestions into practice. I wish I had 
been smart enough when it came out to be angry 
about it, as her mother was, instead of feeling that 
something was definitely wrong with me because 
I couldn’t put on the facade that the author 





not to adopt, it is construed as sinful, sort of a sin 
of omission with the result being frequent calls to 
repentence from sincere yet uninformed mem- 
bers. These attitudes and actions toward childless 
women will persist until it is officially and 
publicly taught that it doesn’t matter whether a 
married woman has ten, five, or zero children; all 
women have equal worth in the eyes of the Lord. 
All are alike unto Christ. 

Sadly, the only complete acceptance that 
we have found as a childless couple are from 
people outside the Church. Equally as sad, the 
only cruel comments and actions regarding our 
infertility have come from people within the 
Church. People outside the Church want to know 
about our relationship with Christ, people within 
the Church want to know what is wrong with us. 
Childless couples do not want pity or sympathy, 
but rather sincere acceptance. 

There can be peace and happiness 
without children; those who have peace find it 
with the Prince of Peace. But when we tell others 
that some people are blessed with children, and 
some people are blessed without, only the non- 
Mormons are willing to agree. 


Bob Hughes 
Hong Kong 





suggested and be totally (as I now see it) manipu- 
lative in my dealings with my husband. 

I would be very interested to see whether 
Helen Andelin still subscribes to her theories of 
1965. I certainly don’t. 


Ann J. Madsen 
San Carlos, California 


* I read Margot Ellen Reed’s letter to the editor 
requesting the name of the woman who wrote 
Fascinating Womanhood. | believe it was Helen 
B. Andelin. (I hope that is that proper spelling of 
her last name.) I remember the LDS Institute of 
Religion at the University of Utah holding classes 
during the 1970s promoting the book and its 
teachings. It was given to me by a relative when 
I was seventeen years old. She told me I should 
learn to behave and act like the examples given in 
the book. I am now forty-two years old and the 
thought of that book and its principles still 
nauseate me. It’s a shame such a piece of crap 
was ever perpetuated on Mormon girls and 
women. 


Marci Nickell 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


* The question of who wrote Fascinating 
Womanhood prompted my return to the book 
after more than thirty years. It was indeed 
disturbingly “fascinating” to reread the do’s and 
don'ts provided by Helen B. Andelin. For 
example, the ominous, “Do learn to express 
yourself when your husband mistreats you by 
child-like sauciness.” Or “Don’t be efficient in 
men's affairs such as leadership, making major 
decisions, providing a living, etc.” 
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Today, my still new, yet dingy-white, 
copy provokes a bitter laugh and some dismay 
that I had ever thought so little of my woman- 
hood as to consider such admonitions. Though 
tempted, during my many moves, to ceremoni- 
ously eliminate the book from hefty shipping 





boxes, I have refused. I cannot dispose of a 

volume that unabashedly documents a too recent 
era from which many victims have survived and 
others still struggle. As long as it remains on my 
shelf, | am reminded of the need for a new ERA 











| Release from H.L. Berry 
| Pacific Press, dated June 4, 1966: 


| In answer to your inquiry about Helen B. 
| Andelin: She is the mother of eight children; 
| she is married to Dr. Aubrey P. Andelin, who 
was formerly a dentist but is now in the field of 
| business; she is a member of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, and she attended 
Brigham Young University and the University 
of Utah. Mrs. Andelin is forty-six years old and 
her children range in age from nineteen to four 
years. Mrs. Andelin has no special qualifica- 
| tions outside of her religious faith. Here is her 
| brief statement: 

Driven by an awareness 
of the desperate need, I accom- 
plished this by fasting, prayer, 
fragments of material I gathered 
here and there, meditation, and 
hard work over a period of time. 
} At present, she is occupied with the 
rearing of her family and fulfilling her feminine 
| role. Aside from this, she devotes her time to 
| the advancement of Fascinating Womanhood, 
which seems to be growing extensively. 











—— ® In response to Margot 

| Ellen Reed’s query about the 
author of Fascinating 
Womanhood, Helen B 
Andelin, | am forwarding 
some old newspaper clip- 
pings that I saved from the 
early ’70s. I hope Margot 
can use them 


Marlene Hill 


Pacifica, California 




















Fascinating Womanhood 


Course Set in San Bruno 
The Times San Mateo, 
Wednesday, March 3, 1971 


An eight-week course of study entitled, 
“Fascinating Womanhood,” based on Helen 
B. Andelin’s book of the same name, began 
Tuesday. 











Women’s Lib Pickets Her 
| San Francisco Examiner 

February 17, 1971 

by Eloise Dungan 


Author Helen Andelin has never burned a bra, 
smoked a cigar or harbored a secret desire to be 
president of the United States. 

The writer of Fascinating Womanhood 
| and The Fascinating Girl prefers beruffled 
dresses and wears her chestnut hair in a loose, 
| long bob. She looks 20 years younger than her 
52 years. 

And she reports proudly that one of her 
classes in “Fascinating Womanhood” was 
picketed in Seattle by Women’s Lib. The 
delegation marched in and announced that the 
Andelin “back to the hearth” philosphy did a 
rude injustice to womanhood. 

“T think I understand the liberationists 
pretty well,” says the self-styled leader of the 
“silent majority” of women.” One of the major 
causes of the movement is the number of 
unhappy marriages. If women do not experi- 
ence true happiness at home, they turn to 
careers—or causes. 

“Their aim for equal pay is justified, but 
only if it can be accomplished without giving up 
women’s traditional rights and privileges.” 

Helen Andelin herself has worked only 
briefly in 29 years of marriage to retired dentist 
Dr. Aubrey Andelin. That is—until now. 





“Even though I try hard to concentrate on 
family life—we have eight children—I find I 
travel five or six days a month to talk about the 
books and the classes.” 

Dr. Andelin retired from his practice in 
Santa Barbara to manage the Fascinating Wom- 
anhood Foundation, which spreads Mrs. 
Andelin’s “how to be a domestic goddess” 
philosophy via classes. (Mrs. Karen Osterlund, 
583-7888, is Bay Area representative.) 

The Andelins are frankly surprised and 
delighted that women in Australia, Brazil and 
Ecuador as well as the U.S. (an Eskimo woman 
wrote from Alaska) are enrolling in classes. 

“We get grandmothers of 80 and single 
girls. I wrote my second book when so many 
young girls began to enroll,” she says. 

“Tt’s tragic how many desirable girls 
who'd be ideal partners are simply driving men 
away. How? By being aggressive. By moving 
faster in love than the man does. He wants to 
pursue, not be pursued. 

“Girls are so eager for marriage they are 
giving themselves away. In an early dating stage, 
men just don’t want to get seriously involved.” 

As for the woman who already has her 
man—and may be wondering whether it was 
worth it—she has some basic, happy-hearth rules: 

“Accept your husband at face value, and 
don’t try to change him. Men are sensitive about 
their masculinity, proud in spirit. And they don’t 
like to be needled. 


I wonder...am I being too decisive as I sit 
here at my computer clad in a herring-bone suit 
while considering whether Nicole Simpson and 


others ever tried “sauciness’”’? 


Sally Bishop 
Mendon, Utah 


The course, sponsored by the Andelin 
Foundation in Santa Barbara is taught by Mrs. 
Karen Osterlund. 

There are two classes starting, one from 
9:30-11:00 A.M. at St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
Church, 1600 Santa Lucia, San Bruno and the 
other, from 12 noon to 1:30 at the San Fran- 
cisco Stake House of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, 1399 Brunswick, Daly 
City (near Mission and Hillside). 

The purpose of the course is to help 
women assume their responsibilities toward 
creating a successful marriage. The classes 
cover accepting a man, understanding a man, 
and learning to be an understanding wife. 
"Fascinating Womanhood" teaches a woman 
how to understand her husband’s ego, mascu- 
line pride, admire his masculine accomplish- 
ments and to accept him. 

Registration for the classes will be 
accepted through March 9. The cost is $20 and 
the book, Fascinating Womanhood, is $6.25. 





“A woman's greatest pleasure in life is 
pleasing her husband.” 

Mrs. Andelin has been pleasing her 
husband for 28 years by baking her own bread. “I 
leamed how from my mother-in-law,” she says. 
He says: 

“T'm not sure I deserve it, but I sure do 
appreciate it.’ 

Men should only cook, by the way, if they 
choose to. “Otherwise, they might not enjoy it,” 


Mrs. Andelin points out. “Men are fine at barbecu- | 


ing. Why, Aubrey even likes to wash dishes.” 
But for the husband who does not like to 

wash dishes—or diapers—such a chore might 

make him feel less manly, Mrs. Andelin warns. 
The mail to “Fasinating Womanhood” 


averages about 50 letters a day. Many are what the 


Andelins call “success stories.” One such is 
included in her book: 

“I'm so happy! I’ve had Fascinating 
Womanhood almost a year and can hardly remem- 
ber how miserable things were before. This past 
week my husband had the whole house carpeted, 
and he saved up to pay cash. 

“T’'m so proud of him because for years he 
spent money on drinking, and well, I don’t really 
know where it went, but now he’s interested in 
improving things for me. 

“Tonight, he’s sitting out with our dog 
who is due to become a mother any minute. I’m 
happy to see his love for an animal, And it’s good 
to know where he is nights!” 


| | 
| 
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LDS Mother Speaks Out Against 
Women’s "Lib" 


Santa Barbara, California 


When national commentators want a lively 
panel on women’s lib, it is easy for them to find 
adamant women who want to get the woman out 
of the home and thrust her into a man’s world. 
Not so easy to find is someone who not 
only believes that the home is where women 
belong, but also is willing to stand up to the 
almost religious fervor of those who expound 
women’s liberation. 

One who has appeared several times on 
national television, speaking up for the role of 
women in the home, is Helen B. Andelin, 
member of Santa Barbara Ward, Santa Barbara 

| Stake. 

Mrs. Andelin, who has strong views on 
womanhood, recently took part in a nationally 
televised panel discussion opposite Jacqueline . 
Suzanne, authoress of The Love Machine, and 
Helen Gurly Brown, authoress of Sex and the 

| Single Girl. 

“T feel strongly that the women’s lib 
movement will fail,” she recently stated. “Ey- 
erything they stand for is against the basic role 
of women. They want to do away with the 
woman’s place in the home; yet, without the 
structure of the home, the whole nation would 

| be weakened. 

“They preach a curb on families and feel 
their individual freedoms are gone when they 

| become wives and mothers; yet, I feel that the 


feminine role of being a wonderful wife is 
frosting on a cake for women,” she said. 

“We need woman power in the home. If 
a woman will stay in the home and make a career 
out of it, she has the ability as a mother to make 


- the world a different place.” 


Mrs. Andelin herself is a mother of eight 


children, three of whom presently attend Brigham _ her basic philosophies—especially adamant are 


Young University. One of her sons, her third to 
serve on a mission, is currently in the Brazil 
North Mission. 

She became interested in the role of 
women years ago when she became aware of the 
climbing divorce rate. 

“I feel that most divorces occur because 
the wife doesn’t know what being a good wife 
means. While some wives know by instinct, 
others must be taught the traits which lead to a 
happy, successful marriage,” she said. 

Mrs. Andelin was searching for keys to 
happier marriages some years ago, when she 
found a series of booklets written in 1920 and 
entitled, “The Secrets of Fascinating Woman- 
hood.” 

Armed with the ideas expressed in these 
pamphlets, augmented with her own ideas and 
her background of gospel teachings, Mrs. 
Andelin began to teach a class for women. She 
invited 30 to that first class but only 8 showed up. 
But her class soon grew to 170 women. 

“I thought if I wrote a book on woman- 
hood, the class would no longer be necessary, but 
instead the demand for classes has grown,” she 
said. 


= 


Classes are now taught among women’s 
groups and in colleges across the nation. Many 
religious groups, including Catholic, Baptist, 
Lutheran, and occasionally an LDS group, 
sponsor the classes which now number 470. Her 
book has sold a quarter of a million copies. | 

While there are those who disagree with 


those who embrace the women’s liberation 
movement—women whose marriages have been 
saved from the brink of divorce swear by the 
ideas they have learned in her classes. 

“The Church teachings have been | 
essential to me,” she said. “They have provided | 
me with a testimony of basic principles of the 
relationship of husband and wife. I wouldn’t 
have been able to do anything that I have done, 
if it weren’t for the teachings of the Church.” 

This past September, for the second | 
year, the Andelin Foundation, which Mrs. 
Andelin and her husband founded, sponsored a 
Womanhood Day. 

“The aim of Womanhood Day is to let 
women across the nation know that there are 
hundreds of thousands of women who feel their 
place is in the home and not competing with | 
men,” Mrs. Andelin explained. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Andelin have been 
active in their home ward and stake. Mrs. 
Andelin was just recently released from the 
Sunday School after teaching the family rela- 
tions classes for five years. Mr. Andelin serves 
as stake Sunday School superintendent. 


| 








| Trying to Patch Up a Marriage 
by Gerald Nachman 

| My favorite not-quite-with-it couple, Elsie and 
Fenton Trendy, just emerged from weeks of 
Marriage encounters—'Total Woman” seminars 
and the book called Fascinating Womanhood— 
all in the hope of rejuvenating their married life. 

“I'm glad you two finally decided to 
| abandon your liberated lifestyle of the Sixties 

and now realize that in the Seventies, together- 
ness is where it’s at,” I said. “How’s the mar- 
Tage going?” 

“We found out we hate each other,” said 
Elsie. “In fact, Fenton and I aren’t speaking — 
| xcept, of course, during our marriage encounter 
weekends, but that’s mostly touching. 

“We were thrown together for an 
intensive 48-hour session of communication,” 
added Fenton, "only to discover we have 
absolutely nothing in common.” 

“It’s very discouraging,” said Elsie. 
“We were pretty happy—or so we thought in 
our ignorance—until all this tediscover-your- 
Spouse stuff started. Now I doubt if we'll stay 
together much longer. I had no idea what a jerk 
I married.” 

1 asked them how they got into such a 
domestic mess. 

“Well,” sighed Fenton. “Elsie dragged 
me to some marriage encounters—she’ ll do 





when we had our first big fight in years. She 
caught me eyeing some chickie in the marriage 
next to us.” 

As Fenton tells it, Elsie wasn’t entirely 
blameless either. “She took some lessons on how 
to turn me on by dressing up like a Howard 
Johnson’s waitress, but she couldn’t wait until I 
got home and had a fling with the TV repair- 
man.” 

“That'll put a crimp in eyen the strongest 
marriage,” I observed. 

“Elsie turns me on, all right,” 


again. “They say it does wonders for a dull 
marriage,” said Fenton. I wished him luck and 
told them to give me a call later on. | 
Two weeks later, I ran into them again 
and asked if renewing their marital vows had | 
helped at all. “Don’t bring it up,” said Fenton. 
“We had an awful row over where to go on our 
second honeymoon.” 
“So instead,” said Elsie, ““we’re going to 
get our very first divorce. I see it as one last 
chance to put some zip right back into this | 
marriage.” 





said Fenton, “but she’s so busy being 
feminine that she turns everyone else 
on, too.” 

He points out that Elsie was a 
model wife until she began learming 
how to be a pussycat and a bunny. 
One day, he recalls, she went down to 
pick up a new copy of “New Woman,” 
and the news dealer picked her up. “I 
think I liked Elsie better when she was 
a die-hard feminist,” he says. 

Fenton is trying to woo his 
wife back by getting her involved 
again in women’s liberation, the 
PTA—anything to take her mind off 
marriage. “I hardly see her anymore. 
She’s out almost every night, learning 
how to be a better wife. I haven’t had 
a home-cooked meal in months.” 

The Trendys are considering 











going through the marriage ceremony 











anything to get out of the house—and that’s 
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The Book Exchange 





The following is a list of books Walking on Water 
recommended by sisters who were The Irrational Season 
part of the Exponent retreat in July. A Circle of Quiet EXPONENT II 
If you read one that you would like to Small Rain 
review, contact Linda Hoffman (Madeleine L’Engle, also her children’s books: EDITORIAL BOARD 
Kimball, 64 Frost Road, Belmont, MA Wrinkle in Time, Wind in the Door, and Swiftly || EDITOR Sue Paxman 
02178. Also, if there is a book that Tilting Planet) MANAGING EDITOR Barbara Streeper Taylor 
you have read and would like to SENIOR EDITORS Stephanie Southwick- 
review or have reviewed, write to Bean Trees, Pigs in Heaven, Barbara Kingsolver Cahoon 


Linda to discuss the possibilities. | Nancy T. Dredge 


The Plug-in Drug, Marie Quinn (effects of T.V.) | | Ann Stone 
When Women Were Priests, Karen Jo Torjesen, Laurel T. Ulrich 
Harper Collins, 1993 Getting the Love You Want, Harville Hendrix | ASSOCIATE EDITORS _ Robin Zenger Baker 

Anne Wunderli 
Wake Up in Bed Together, Dr. Claude Nolte Women on the Edge of Time, Marge Piercy ART EDITOR Eileen Perry Lambert 
and Dr. Dorthy Nolte (development of gender-neutral language) COVER Keni Densley 
|| BOOK REVIEWS Linda Hoffman Kimball 

Couples Comfort Book and Women's Comfort The Mists of Avalon and Forest House | EAST/WEST Melinda Smart Graves 
Book, Jennifer Louden (Marian Zimmer Bradley, mother goddess set in FICTION Susan Elizabeth Howe 

King Arthur time and druids) POETRY Laura Hamblin 


How Difficult Can this Be?, PBS (video on SISTERS SPEAK/HELP Judy Dushku 


learning disabilities) One of the Sun, Patricia Nell Worren, Native 
American story of medicine | PRODUCTION 
Parent-teen Breakthrough Relationship Ap- CIRCULATION Karen Call Haglund 
proach, Dr. Charles Foster, Mira Kirschenbau Women’s Experience of Sex, Sheila Kitzinger Melinda Smart Graves 
| WORD PROCESSING Ellen Patton 
Endangered Minds, Jane Healy (effects of Wounded Healer, Nouwen Henry BACK ISSUES Jenny Atkinson 
technology and change on children) 
Toward the Truth, Stinissen Wilfrid READERS COMMITTEE 
Books by Emmet Fox (dynamic views of MEMBERS Lynn Matthews Anderson 
Christianity) Immortality, Milan Kundera (thought-provoking Jenny Atkinson 
magical fiction) Robin Zenger Baker 





Nancy T. Dredge 


Letters to the Cditor CuPc eat 

















Sue Paxman 
Dear Editors: She appreciated Exponent II and the Sylvia Russell 
Exponent gatherings so much. The encourage- Linda Andrews Whiting 
Thanks to you and your staff for publishing our ment, sisterhood, and the intellectual and emo- Anne Wunderli 
letter in the most recent Exponent II (Volume tional enrichment she received came at a crucial 
18, Number 2). We wrote about Joleen time in her life. SPECIAL PROJECTS 
Robison’s article “Dancing to My Own Drum,” You will have undoubtedly read “The BEST OF EXPONENT Cheryl Howard 
in the previous edition. Her article is magnifi- | Sweetness of Cherry Coke,” that appeared in 
cent. : as Dialogue CVvolune 27, Number 2, Summer EXECUTIVE BOARD 
We assume that someone has notified 1994). The most difficult thing to accept about || PRESIDENT Robin Zenger Baker 
you that Joleen passed away last April. [See her departure is that all of us felt she had “miles || SECRETARY Karen Call Haglund 
Volume 18, Number 3.] We attended her to go before she slept.” Now what? __ : TREASURER Jenny Atkinson 
funeral in Lawrence, Kansas. She is one of HISTORIAN Cheryl Howard 
those extraordinary people that the Lord places Chris and Larry Day MEMBERS ie aoe 
on the earth to bless the lives of His children. Milton, Florida euieeeae aoe 
There is no end to the number of people whose Elles Pere Lanibert 
lives she has touched for good. That’s not Sic Hee 
hyperbole. We mean it literally. Sylvia Russell 
— = Carrel Hilton Sheldon 
r Join us for the first time, renew your subscription, or give the gift of EXPONENT II and Barbara Streeper Taylor 


participate with Mormon women as we share our lives, reflect on our common bonds, expand Anne Wunderli 


our understanding, and celebrate our diversity. Exponent II is published quarterly by Exponent II Incorpo- 
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| 

| 
“a = : || rated, a non-profit corporation with no official connection 
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| 
| 
| rae E : = 
| if i ipti i Christ of Latter-day Saints 
ar - - $30 Gift Subscription: with The Church of Jesus ist of Latter-day : 
| : = nes a4 4 : . ee deer ei Articles published represent the opinions of authors only 
5 dee ee ee Name and not necessarily those of the editor or staff. Copyright © 
[11 Oeste aS e 68D ase Ta seer | 1994 by Exponent II Incorporated. All rights reserved. 
Addi 
ress 
Pe a The purpose of Exponent II is to promote sisterhood by 
Ididress City State Zip | providing a forum for Mormon women to share their life 
| | experiences in an atmosphere of trust and cle pak aa 
ic ity State Zip Gift card to read: common ao a Le a ree ee ee 
our commitmen L 
Check below as applies: Beet | sviri hall bee a atolesanine and 
B ai thi 7 ; spirit of women challenge and inspire 
Lee aD eeEBHON eee SEE aoe oe ” | shape the direction of our lives. We are confident that this 
= Ren i It in positive change. We publish this 
Caines! ARLINGTON, MA 02174-0002 |) open forum will result in p 
; | 


paper in celebration of the strength and diversity of women. 
IL 
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